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LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 2%, 1857. 


“THE BENEFIT OF CHRIST'S DEATH.” 


A copy of a previously unknown edition of this 
excessively rare book was lately discovered in the 
library of the University of Cambridge by the 
Rev. Harvey Goodwin, who politely made me ac- 
quainted with the fact. It had previously been in 


Bp. Moore’s library, which King George I. gave to | 


the University. The title-page bears a picture of 
the Crucifixion, and the title runs thus: 7'rattato 
utilissimo del Beneficio di Giesu Christo Crocifisso, 
uerso i Christiani, in Venetia. At the bottom of it is 
written, Laura Waldima, some previous possessor. 
The table of contents at the end is considerably 
different from that of the Venetian edition of 1543 
lately reprinted by me ; but otherwise there seems 
to be no difference, except in the orthography and 
contractions. The work consists of eighty leaves 
— in Italics, the marginal notes being in 


foman character. The ornamented letters at the 


head of each chapter are identical with those em- | es Se | - ata 
| tradiction from far higher authority—the three daughters 


loyed in a work printed at Venice in 1548 by 
Paolo Gherardo, entitled Delle Lettere amorose di 
M. G. Parabosco, of which there is a copy in the 
British Museum. Mr. Winter Jones, who kindly 
made out the above interesting fact, suggested to 
me that the 7rattato was probably printed a little 
before 1548, as the same cracks and mutilations 
that occur in the initial letters of that work occur 
also, but with additional injuries (arising from use 
in the printing press) in the Letfere Amorose. In 
this opinion I entirely concur. At the same time, 
the absence of date and printer’s name makes it 
probable that the work was already proscribed ; 
and consequently it may be somewhat posterior to 
1542, in which year I conceive the first edition to 
have appeared ; and in which indeed it must have 
appeared, if Paleario be the author of it. (See my 
Introduction, p. xxxvili.) This leads me to notice 
briefly an objection to that hypothesis made by 
Mr. Gibbings, in his very useful and learned work 
entitled Report of the Trial and Martyrdom of 
Pietro Carnesecchi (Dublin, 1856). The Italian 
Report, written at the close of 1567, aflirms that 
Carnesecchi had, in 1540, read JI libro del bene- 
ficio di Christo, and the writings of Valdes (p. 6.). 
From this passage Mr. Gibbings infers, that the 
book was in print in 1540, and that Naples was 
its birth-place; from which it would of course 
follow, that Paleario did not write it. As to the 
place at which it was first printed, the English 
translator is express for Venice; this agrees with 
a MS. note in the Laibach copy of the original. 
(See the Introduction to my edition, p. lxxii.) 
With regard to the date, it is possible enough that 
the inquisitors, writing twenty-seven years after- 
wards, may have made a mistake of a year and a 
few months as to the time when Carnesecchi read 








this particular book ; if so, no more need be said 
about their testimony. But, although this seems 
to me to be the most probable account of the 
matter, it is not even absolutely necessary to make 
such a supposition. ‘The evidence of Vergerio 
indicates that more than one hand was concerned 
in the authorship of the 7’rattato. (See my Intro- 
duction, p. xliii.) It, doubtless, proceeded from 
the society in which Pole moved. Such a book, 
then, was likely to have been in MS., and even in 
some degree of private circulation, some little time 
before it was in print: and it is possible that, 
after the book had been printed and become noto- 
rious, the inquisitors may have discovered that 
Carnesecchi had read it while yet only in MS., 
during the time that it was confidentially placed 
in his hands, Cuurcaitt BaBineTon. 
St. John’s Coll., Cambridge. 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


After my communication on the subject of the author- 
ship of the Waverley Novels, which you printed in your 
Number of the 13th Dec, 1856, and after the explicit con- 


of Mr. Thomas Scott — given in your Number of last 
week, perhaps you will be surprised to see “ more last 
words” on this threadbare topic. But I received some 
months ago a letter which gives so interesting an account 
of the composition of the Waverley Series, amply con- 
firming my statement of the assistance given to Sir Walter 


| by Mr. Train, that I hope you will deem it worthy of 


preservation in the pages of your learned and lively mis- 
cellany, coming as it does from my amiable friend Mr 
Skene of Rubislaw*, the bosom friend of Sir Walter, from 
1796 to the day of his death.¢ Mr. Skene, [ rejoice to 
say, is still flourishing, in a “ green old age,” amid the 
classic shades of Oxford, which he graces by his anti- 
quarian lore, his taste and skill as a draughtsman, and 
the amenity of his disposition and manners. It was from 
his portfolio of sket« hes and MS, notes, that Scott derived 
many materials for Quentin Durward; and as this is 
mentioned by Mr. Lockhart, I wonder that the author of 
Who Wrote the Waverley Novels? did not ascribe the pa- 
ternity of this romance to Mr. S.! But in case you 
should ery “hold !— enough!” I shall conclude by ex- 
pressing the hope that we have now “seen the last” of 
the absurd controversy created by the perverse ingenuity 
of Mr. Frrzpatrick; and that even he will yield to the 


| distinct denial of the three fair ladies, and the positive 


contradiction of Mr. S., to whom Sir Walter confided his 
famous secret before it was imparted to any other person. 
Geo. Hunt._y Gorpon. 
“ Oxford, 3lst Dec., 1856. 
“ My dear Sir, 

“T have never seen the Pamphlet you allude to, 
questioning the authenticity of Sir Walter Scott's 
authorship of the Waverley Novels, although I had 
noticed the mention of some such production ; 
which, however ingenious in argument, could not 
in point of fact be other than utterly groundless 
and futile, and consequently not worth perusal 


* The glen of Rubislaw, near Aberdeen, is partly the 
scene of Beattie’s Minstrel. 
+ See Lockhart’s Life of Scott, chaps, 8, 14, 58, 66, 67. 
eC 
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by me at least, possessed, as I happen to be, of 
proofs personal as well as documentary, arising 
from my long, familiar, and confidential inter- 
course with Sir Walter, during the whole period 
of his literary life. He kindly presented me with 
copies of all his works, poetical as well as prose, 
as they issued from the press; and I may add, 
that during their composition I often sat beside 
him while he wrote, and chiefly during the pro- 
duction of the Waverley Novels, which succeeded 
each other with a rapidity surprising even to me, 
who so often witnessed the unremitting industry 
and apparent facility with which the work pro- 
gressed. 

“ That his brother, Mr. Thos, Scott, or his Lady, 
with both of whom I was very well acquainted, 
had any share in these compositions, I have suffi- 


cient grounds to consider altogether absurd. The | 


pursuits of the two brothers were totally of a dif- 
ferent cast, as well as the society they frequented, 
though they were on habits of perfectly sincere 
and brotherly attachment ; yet, residing at a dis- 
tance from each other, they seldom met; and 
much as I was with Sir Walter during a forty 
years’ intimacy, I do not recollect ever to have 
met Mr. Thos. Scott at his brother’s house. His 
daughter, however, Miss Anne Scott, was nearly 
a permanent inmate there—a great and deserved 
favourite with her uncle. 

“Family anecdotes of early days, as well as local 
histories and transactions, Sir Walter was ever 
eager to gather from any available source, which 
in his Tales he knew well how to turn to account; 
and it is not at all improbable that Mrs. Thos. 
Scott, whose family was of the county of Gallo- 
way, may have narrated to Sir Walter incidents 
of that remote region of Scotland. But I had it 
from Sir Walter himself, that his acquaintance 
with the local anecdotes of the south-western dis- 
tricts was derived from his antiquarian friend Mr. 
Joseph Train; whom I also knew, and learnt 
from Mr. Train himself, that he had done so, —an 
aid, if so it deserves to be considered, which many 
of Sir Walter's friends, knowing his relish for 
such information, were ever anxious to afford; 
but beyond that, I have reason to be morally cer- 
tain, that no one had any hand whatever in Sir 
Walter’s compositions. A fact, in truth, which at 
the close of the Waverley Series, Sir Walter him- 
self took the opportunity, at a large meeting of 
the principal inhabitants of Edinburgh, to silence 
(it might have been expected for ever) any un- 
certainty as to the authorship of the Waverley 
Novels. His words were these, and I think my 
memory is correct: —‘ Permit me, gentlemen, to 


take this opportunity to declare that every word of | 


the Waverley Novels was written by myself, without 
the assistance of any one whatever.’ And that de- 
claration remains on record in most of the prin- 
cipal newspapers of the day, chiefly of course in 


those of Edinburgh, whose reporters were 
The most correct of these reports is stil 
possession, bound up in a volume of Sir Walter's 
correspondence with myself; unluckily not at 
hand, being in Scotland. As to Mr. Thos. Scott, 
I may add, that he and his family went to Canada, 
if I am not mistaken, before the publication of the 
first five of the Waverley Series, to which you 
mention that the 2nd Edit. of the pamphlet now 
confines the charge as to authorship; but the 
brothers had at that time little, if any, intercourse, 
circumstanced as they respectively were: and 
from Canada, Mr. T. Scott never returned. And 
if it is now only of the first five of the Series that 
the authorship is questioned, the charge becomes 
equally superfluous ; in support of which there is 
much I have it in my power to add, but I think I 
have said enough for your purpose, and remain, 
My dear Sir, very truly yours, 
“ James SKENE.* 


— 
in my 


“ G. H. Gorpon, Esa.” 





THE ACCIDENTAL ORIGIN OF CELEBRATED 
PICTURES. 


All authentic accounts relative to the produc- 
tion of famous pictures cannot fail to interest. 
T. S.’s interesting note on Wilkie’s “ Rent Day” 
(2 S. iii. 423.), suggests my making a Note con- 
cerning another famous picture, Sir E. Landseer's 
“Laying down the Law.” When Mr. Thomas 
Landseer’s large mezzotint engraving from this 
picture was first issued, its publisher (M‘Lean) 
distributed the usual circulars for subscribers, 
appended to which was the following little his- 
tory :— 

“It may be interesting to those Philosophers who like 
to trace effects to their causes, to know the origin of this 
composition. A French poodle, the property of Count 
D’Orsay, was resting on a table in the attitude repre- 
sented by the Artist, when it was remarked by a certain 
noble and learned Lord who was present, and who, from 
having held the Seals, was certainly a competent Judge, 
that ‘the animal would make a capital Lord Chancellor.’ 
On this hint, which seemed palatable to the artist, he set 
to work; and the result was the celebrated Picture, now 
in the collection of the Duke of Devonshire. The portrait 
of one of his Grace’s canine favourites has been added to 
the original group, and appears in the Print, — the little 
Spaniel immediately over the highbred greyhound, who 
looks askance, with such a significant expression, at his 
plebeian neighbour, the Bulldog.” 

Then follow some capital verses, “suggested by 
this picture,” from the pen of Thomas Hood. 

The same painter's picture of “ A Distinguished 
| Member of the Humane Society” — so popular 








[* The long friendship which existed between Mr. Skene 
and Sir Walter Scott gives a value and interest to this 
Letter which may well justify us in breaking our resolve 
not to open the columns of “ N. & Q.” to any farther dis- 
| cussion upon the subject to which it relates — a question 
| which we feel to be completely settled. — Ep. “N. & Q.”) 
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from the large and small engravings of it—is an 
instance of the power possessed by Sir E. Land- 
seer to invest his canine portraits with poetical 
accessories. ‘The artist was struck with this mag- 
nificent specimen of the Newfoundland dog, when 
dining with its owner, Mr. Newman Smith, and 
said that he should like to paint its likeness. 
The dog was therefore sent up to London; and, 
lying upon a table in Landseer’s studio, patiently 
gave the requisite number of “sittings.” The 
accessories —the stone coping of the pier edge, 
the iron link for boat-moorings, the surge and 
flap of the water beneath, the faithful dog’s look 
of intelligence as though ready to spring into that 
water to save life, the gathering storm in the sky, 
and the sea-gulls flecking the dark clouds — these 
add that charm to the picture which appeals at 
once to the feelings as well as to the eye. None 
but an artist of the highest powers of imagination 
could have conceived such accessories, and none 
could more truthfully have depicted them. The 
name, too (“A Distinguished Member of the 
Humane Society”), carries out these accessories 
and the full feeling of the picture; although, I 
believe, it was not based upon facts. But it is in 
the sentiment that his pictures convey that Sir 
E. Landseer rises so far above other animal 
painters. Other artists would have been content 
to paint the portrait of the dog, and have called it 
“A Favourite Dog, the property of So-and-so, 
Esq.” It was only a Landseer who could thus 
convert it into “A Distinguished Member of the 
Humane Society.” The price given for this 
glorious picture (which is life size) was 801. If 
it was disposed of at the present day, Mr. Christie 
would probably knock it down for (at least) an- 
other cipher added to that 80; but its possessor 
values it too much to part with it, nor will it 
leave him until his death, when (I trust I am not 
betraying confidence in saying so) it will be 
bequeathed to the National Gallery, and will 
certainly be one of the finest specimens of our 
“ Raffaelle des chiens.” 

Sir E. Landseer’s picture of “The Naughty 
Boy,” in the Sheepshanks’ Collection, originated 
in the following circumstance, as mentioned in 
the Art Union tor 1847 (p.88.), where is an en- 
graving from the picture by W. Finden : — 

“This picture was the issue of an accident. A lady 
having brought her son to sit to Mr. Landseer, the boy 
became unruly, sulked, and refused to remain in the posi- 
tion in which he had been placed. His mother, having 
vainly exerted her authority, and finding him still obsti- 
nate, forced him into ‘the corner’ as a punishment. 
Here, his resolute air and sturdy attitude, struck the 
artist, who quietly pictured his expression.” 

The origin of Uwins’ picture of the “ Chapeau 
de Brigand,” in the Vernon Gallery, is thus told 
in The Art Journal for 1849 (p. 97.), where there 
is a fine engraving of the picture, by Lumb 
Stocks : — 





“ The history of the picture is briefly this. The artist 
was suddenly called away from a little girl who was sit- 
ting for her portrait; being detained for a considerable 
time, the child, at a loss for amusement, dressed herself 
in all the varieties of costume lying about the studio. 
On the return of Mr. Uwins, he found her surveying her- 
self in a large glass, which exhibited her from head to 
foot. The hat, wherein she had stuck some peacock’s 
feathers, is the common peasant’s hat of Italy; and the 
ornament twisted round it implies that the wearer has 
made a pilgrimage to Loretto. The ruff of the age of 
Rubens, the duck-tailed old woman’s jacket of sixty 
years since, the Italian peasant’s petticoat, and the co- 
rona of beads, with the appended crucifix, made alto- 
gether a whimsical assemblage, irresistible to the artist, 
who could not avoid the temptation of sketching the 
droll yet picturesque object before him.” 


The idea of this picture,—or, at any rate the 
name,—reminds one of Rubens’s “Chapeau de 
Paille” (bought by the late Sir Robert Peel for 
3500 guineas), which is said to be a portrait of the 
painter's mistress, who, in a sportive moment, had 
placed his hat upon her own head. (Query, As 
the hat is a black hat, is “Chapeau de Paille” a 
corruption of chapeau de poil, nap or beaver ?) 

The codon origin of famous pictures ap- 
pears to me to be a subject of sufficient interest 
to be followed out in the pages of “N. & Q.” As 
for example :—Raphael’s “ Madonna della Sedia,” 
for which the original sketch is said to have been 
drawn in chalk on the circular end of a wine-cask, 
the painter being struck with the appearance and 
attitude of a mother and her two children. (There 
is a modern French engraving of this; one ver- 
sion of the story appears in The Penny Post for 
this last May.) Then there is Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’s portrait of a little child, metamorphosed 
into “ Puck” by a hint from Alderman Boydell ; 
and Haydon’s “Mock Election ;” and Harlow’s 
“Trial of Queen Katherine,” which originated in 
a character portrait of Mrs. Siddons ; and others, 
doubtless, whose name may be Legion, but whose 
histories will be none the less interesting on that 
account. Curusert Beps, M.A. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF DAVID HUME. 


Perceiving that your readers are partial to the 
relics of eminent literary men, I send you the copy 
of a letter from David Hume, addressed, as that 
which I lately contributed from Edward Gibbon, 
to his bookseller, Mr. Becket, of the Strand. 


“ Sir, 

“T have no Objection to your joining M. de Voltaire’s 
letters to mine. You have certainly a Right to dispose 
of them as you think proper. 

“ I cannot imagine that a Piece wrote on so silly a Sub- 
ject as mine will ever come to a second Edition; but if it 
should, please order the following Corrections to be made: 

“ Page viii. of the Advertisement, in the Note say The 
original Letters of M. Rousseau will be lodged, &c. 

“Page 4. Read Hic domus, hec patria est. 
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“Page 6. The Passage of the Note which names M4 
de Verdelin must be suppress'd. 
“ Page 18. Read on condition only that the Affair should 
remain a kind of secret. 
“ Page 21. Instead of out of regard to me, read agreeably 
to the usual Politeness and Humanity of his Character. 
“Page 34, There is a Note omitted here, which should 
be restor’d from the French Edition. 
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place to have him to, to be half-burnt there in the the- 


“ Page 38. In the Note, instead of is equally contempt- | 


ible, read is equally mistaken. 

“Page 70. Add to my Note these Words: Since the pub- 
lication of the first Edition, I receiv'd a Letter from a 
Foreigner, residing in London, who expresses his extreme 
Surprize at Mr. Rousseau’s ascr ibing the Piece to me, to- 
gether with that mentioned in page 65. For this Gentleman, 
whom I never saw, confesses that he wrote both Sor his 
Amusement: He then conceal’d his Name, because he did 
not care to appear as the Author of such trifles: But he 
very gentecly offers to allow me to publish his Letter, if I 
think it necessary for the Vindication of my Character: But 
really Ido not think it necessary, and I do not judge it 
proper to take the Gentleman from his Retreat by giving his 
Name to the Public. Nothing but new defiances on the part 
of M. Rousseau shall oblige me to make use of the Freedom, 
which the Gentleman allows me. 

“ Page 71. Omitt the Translator’s Note. 

- Page 79. Add to my Note these Words: Jf M. Rous- 
seau consult his Plutarch, he will find, that when Themistocles 
fled into Persia, Xerxes was so ple as'd with this Event, that 
he was heard to exclaim several times in his sleep, I have 
Themistocles, I have Themistocles. Why will not M. Rous- 
seau understand my Exclamation in the same Sense ? 

“ Page 86. Omitt M¢* de Bouffler’s Name. 

“Page 99. Read on whom the public Suspicions have 
never fallen, 

“Tam, Sir, your most humble Servant, 
“Davin Hume.” 


It is undated, but seems to have been written 
in 1767 or 1768. Epwarp Foss. 





Minor Notes. 

The Burning of Tiberius.—Sir Thomas Browne, 
in his brief, but complete and splendid piece,— 
“The Hydriotaphia,” alludes to the funeral of 
Tiberius. He says that — 

“ Abject corpses” (were) “ huddled forth and carelessly 
burnt without the Esquiline Port at Rome, which was an 
affront continued upon Tiberius, while they but half- 
burnt his body, and in the amphitheatre, according to the 
custom in notable malefactors,” &c. 


There is a note referring to Suetonius. Now 
the words of the latter are — 

“Corpus ut moveri a Miseno ceepit, conclamantibus 
plerisque, Atellam potius deferendum, et in Amphitheatro 
semiustulandum; Romam per milites deportatum est, 
crematumque publico funere.” 

Atella was in Campania, and was famous for its 
amphitheatre. ‘The translation of the above pas- 
sage is, I think, correctly rendered in the edition 
of Suetonius, in English, published in 1692, “ for 
Samuel Briscoe, over against Will’s Coffee House, 
in Russel Street, Covent Garden,” and which is 
to this effect : 

“When the body was to be removed from Misenum, 
they cried out all together, ‘that Atella was the properest 


| are now rapidly passing into annihilation. 


atre,’ yet the soldiers brought him to Rome, where he 
was burnt with the usual solemnities.” 


Thus, he was not half burnt, in the amphitheatre, 
as Browne seems to assert. J. Doran. 


Large Oaks. —TI enclose a cutting from a local 
newspaper, the Macclesfield Courier, which I think 
is well worth preservation in the interesting pages 
of “N.& Q.”:— 

“ The ancient oak now standing in the little village of 
Marton, near Congleton, is described as being finer than 
the Cowthorpe Oak, of which the present dimensions are 
said to be: circumference at the ground 50 feet; at a 
yard from the ground, 45 feet; girth of the largest limb, 
10 feet. The Marton Oak is described as having a cir- 
cumference at the root of 58 feet; at a yard from the 
ground of 47 feet; and at 5 feet from ditto of 42 feet; the 
girth of the largest limb was stated to be 11 feet 6 inches; 
and the diameter of the hollow inside, 5 feet. Why this 
tree is not generally known is a marvel. Perhaps be- 
cause no one expects to find great trees in Cheshire; at 
any rate a traveller through the county would see none, 
rhere should be accurate measurements and photographs 
taken of the largest oaks in England. How many are 
now standing of 40 feet girth at a man’s height from the 
ground? How long will they stand? ‘ Mr. Blackshaw, 
of the Big Oak,’ as he is called in the neighbourhood, 
said that pieces had often fallen out of the tree within a 
few years as large as a man could carry. This oak, most 
probably the largest in England, is within an easy walk 
of Congleton, on the North Staffordshire Railway. The 
suggestion that photographers should at once lend the 
assistance of their marvellous art to the preservation of a 
faithful record of such noble ruins as still remain in Great 
Britain is one that will, we trust, be powerfully seconded. 
To nothing could photography be better applied, for it 
alone is capable of representing with unerring accuracy 
the features of those mighty relics of former ages which 
An oak was 
felled at Morley, in Cheshire, which produced upwards of 
1,000 feet of measureable timber. It girthed 45 feet. Its 


| existence could be traced back for 800 years, and it was 


supposed to be one of the largest trees in England. The 
hollow trunk hae, for some years before it was cut down, 


| been used for housing cattle.” 


When [ visited the Marton Oak, some years 


| ago, it was fast hastening to decay, and had been 


| 


converted to the useful purpose of a pig-sty. 
Perhaps some correspondents may be induced to 
communicate particulars of dimensions of other 
large trees to “N. & Q.” The “brave old oak” 
at Marton is situated in quite an out-of-the-way 
place, at no great distance from the antique little 
church, which is built of timber and plaster, and 
one of the few ecclesiastical structures of that de- 
scription remaining in England. OXxonIEnsIs. 

P.S. Where is Cowthorpe ? 

[Cowthorpe is in the Upper Claro wapentake, West 
Riding of Yorkshire, three miles north east of Wetherby, 
on the river Nidd. Some interesting articles on celebrated 
oaks appeared in our First Series. See the General Index, 
art. Oaks. ] 

Plato and Oxford. — Professor Blackie seems 
to construct his views of Oxonion Platonism on 
somewhat @ priori principles. Not only is Mr. 
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Jowett an Oxford man, as your corr 
F. S. has shown; but on referring to the Calendar | 
I find the Rev. F. D. Maurice took his degree at 
Oxford in 1831, being a member of Exeter Col- 
lege; yet Professor Blackie imputes his Platonism 
to Cambridge. OxonteEnsis. 


Old English Words and Phrases. — I do not 
know whether the Vulgaria Stambrigi, published 
by Wynkyn de Worde and Peter Tr. veris early 
in the sixteenth century, has ever been examined 
for the purpose of illustrating the English lan- 
guage. I subjoin a few phrases and proverbs 
which, in a recent perusal, struck me as curious 
and noteworthy :: 


. “Laye thy shotte. Pone simbolum.” 

. “ Scolers must lyve hardly at Oxenforde.” 

. “ Leue thy jettynge. Desiste a tuis superbis gressi- 
bus.” 

. “It seemeth a scoler to were a syde gowne (Lat. toga 
longa).” 

. “Profred seruyce stynketh.” 

“Thou hyttest the nayle on the heed.” 

“ Be y® dayes neuer so longe at y* last cometh cué- 

songe. 

. “He is euyll acolde that gothe naked in y® frost.” 

. “It is shrewed to jape with naked swerdes. Dubium 
est joca strictis gladiis exercere.” 

10. “Say de profundis. Dicantur preces pro defunctis.” 

il. “He hath ordeyned a staffe for his owne heed.” 

12. “It is y® gretest madness of y* worlde to loue and be 

not loued agayn.” 

13. “Ryght on the nose. Recta via incede.” 

14, “ Beware in welthe or thou be woo.” 

15. “A gyuen hors may not be loked in the tethe.” 

16. “He is an euyll coke y* can not lycke his owne 

lyppes.” 

17. “ Malaparte. Elegans (fastidious ?), curiosus.” 

18, “He speketh for the nones. Loquitur ex industria.” 

19. “Thou hast slept ynoughe yf y° deuyll be not in the.” 

20. “ Wysshers and wolders ben small housholders.” 


a or 


noc 


ooo 


In the above several words seem to be used in 
senses now obsolete, e.g. shrewed==hazardous, 
malaparte, kc. The term “shotte” also, as equi- 
valent to “ticket,” is remarkable, as this sense is 
lost in our phrase “ to pay one’s shotte.” 

DuUNELMENSIS. 


Non-appearance of the Comet. — The following 
is from Lloyd's Weekly Newspaper : — 

“ The 13th of June has passed quietly away — that is 
to say, as quietly as a private rehearsal of the Handel 
Festival with 2,500 musicians would allow — and there 
has been no comet! Was it modesty on its part? or 
hoarseness, as with musicians? or was it, like certain 
literary men, when they are publishing a monthly serial, 
all behind-hand with its tail? Whatever may have been 
the reason that prevented the comet being punctual to its 
appointed time, we think that the large share of fatality, 
which has hitherto been unduly apportioned to the num- 
ber 13, must be considerably diminished. Henceforth, 13 
should be as free from superstition as any of its neigh- 
bouring numerals; and if there is one superstition the 
less in the world, it is clear that the /ate comet, instead of 
doing us any harm, has done us an infinity of good. 
However, we fancy we can account for the postponement 
of the comet. It is very evident that there is nothing 


| 9a.m., Saturday, June 13. 





espondent | important to be brought forward this session. Every 


measure that is likely to produce a shock or a collision, is 
put off till next year. It is thus with Reform, with the 
Property Qualification bill, with everything. Therefore 
the comet has been deferred till 1858, as it was con- 
sidered far too late to be brought forward this year. The 
consequence would have been a quantity of heat, but no 
argument. But when Reform appears in the political 
horizon, then you may look out for the comet. The world 
is perfectly safe!” 

Cut from the paper and sent to the post before 
The postmark evi- 
dence that the 13th of June had not passed. 


H. B. C. 


Jogsi. — It is a custom in Berwickshire among 
women-workers in the field, when their backs be- 
come much tired by bowing low down while sin- 
gling turnips with short shanked hoes, to lie down 
upon their faces to the ground, allowing others to 
step across the lower part of their backs, on the 
lumbar region, with one foot, several times, until 
the pain of fatigue is removed. Burton, in his 
First Footsteps in East Africa, narrates a very 
similar custom in females who lead the camels, on 
feeling fatigued, and who “lie at full length, 
prone, stand upon each other’s backs, trampling 
and kneading with their toes, and rise like giants 
refreshed.” This custom is called “jogsi” in 
Africa; in our country it is “straighting the 
back.” Henry STEPHENS. 





Minor Queries. 


Portrait of Sir Joseph Banks. —Can any of 
the readers of “N. & Q.” throw light on the 
history of a portrait, supposed to be that of Sir 
Joseph Banks, and moreover from the hand of 
Gainsborough? ‘The painting is now in the pos- 
session of Mr. William Yetts, of Great Yarmouth, 
who purchased it, as I am informed, about ten 
years ago, of Mr. Muskett of Intwood Hall, in the 
neighbourhood of Norwich. Mr. Yetts thus de- 
scribes the picture : 

“It is of Kit-cat size. The subject is in a sitting, side 
position ; the left hand (which is most beautifully painted) 
is pendent. His coat is of a buff colour, with a blue 
collar edged with gold, and there are Jace ruffles. In the 
background appears the trunk of a tree and foliage.” 

Mention is made of a portrait of Sir Joseph in 
the recently published memoir of Gainsborough. 
This, however, could have been only a sketch, as 
I find that it was sold by Mr. Christie for two 
guineas, in February, 1852. E. S. Furcwer, 


Sudbury. ° 


Walton's “ Lives.” —I have before me the first 
collected edition, containing the Lives of Donne, 
Wotton, Hooker, and Herbert, 8vo., 1670,-also 
the fourth edition, 8vo., 1675, both published by 
Richard Marriott before the death of Walton. 
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Can any one give the dates of the second and 

third editions, or any information respecting 

them ? J. YEowEt. 
Myddelton Place. 


Fitz Lewis, Countess Rivers. — Mary, daughter 
of Sir Henry Fitz Lewis, and widow of Anthony 
Widville, Earl Rivers, beheaded in 1483, married 
Sir George Neville, base son of an Earl of West- 
moreland. Can any of your genealogical corre- 
spondents supply a reference to a pedigree of 
Fitz Lewis, that will furnish any date of the time 
of death of Sir Henry Fitz Lewis, or of his daugh- 
ter the Countess Rivers, or of Sir George Neville 
her second husband ? 
moreland was he son, and where was his residence 
or lands ? C. E. L. 


William Cecil — Cardinal Campeggio. — In 
looking through the Trevelyan Papers, recently 
published by the Camden Society, I have met 
with two or three points which seem to me to 
require clearing up : — 

1. In the extracts from the household book of 


Hen. VIII., we have twice, “ to William Cecell of | 


the robes.” The editor supposes that for William 
we should, in both these places, read “ Richard ;” 
and having, at p.146., printed the name “ Wil- 
liam,” says, at p. 161., “It seems the first men- 
tion of William.” Was there a William Cecil in 
the service of Hen. VIIL at this time ? 

2. Amongst the extracts from the same book 
occurs the following: “Item to Maister Ran- 
dulphe, the Cardignall Campegius’ sonne,” &c. To 
which the editor appends this note: “Ought we 
not to read servant for ‘sonne?’” To which I 
should answer, that if the MS. gives “sonne,” it 
would be difficult to make the monosyllable into a 
dissyllable of a totally different meaning. Be- 
sides, it is well known that Cardinal Campeggio had 
ason. To this note let me add a Query: What 
is known with certainty of the early life of this 
Cardinal ? and does Lingard, from conjecture and 
a sense of propriety only, suppose him to have 
been a widower before he was ordained ? 

Wa. Denton. 


Chaise Marine. — A modern act of parliament 
for maintaining a turnpike road has been sent to 
me. Amongst other tolls directed to be levied is 
toll for a “chaise marine.” 
your subscribers, inform me what kind of convey- 
ance a “ chaise marine” may be ? Sprina. 


Derivation of “ Tory.” — Some time since I saw 
the term “ Whig” derived from the initial letters 
of the sentence, — 

“ We hope in God.” 
Of course this ingenious derivation cannot be sus- 
tained after the etymology given in 1* S. iv. 164. 
281. 492.; vi. 520.; x. 482.; xi. 36.; but I 


Of which Earl of West- 


Can you, or any of 


should like to know the corresponding sentence, 

now utterly out of my memory, of which the 

initial letters made up the term “ Tory.” 
ALEXANDER. 


“ Valentine's Day.” — Who is the author of 
| Valentine’s Day; or the Amorous Knight and the 

Belle Widow, a comedy, in three acts, 1809? 
| There is a poetical appeal to the critics prefixed. 


| Ranelagh Tickets. — Mr. Faulkner, in his ac- 
count of Ranelagh (see Hist. of Chelsea, 2nd edit. 
vol. ii. p. 305.), mentions that the tickets of ad- 
mission on June 23, 1775 (the celebrated regatta 
entertainment), were engraved by Bartolozzi. I 
wish to have a description of them, if any corre- 
spondent can give such ; and also to know if they 
are rare or valuable ; of more than one design ; or 
issued for more than this one occasion. Inform- 
ation on these points would greatly oblige 

H. G. D. 


Things strangled and Blood. —In the Acts of 
the Apostles (xv. 29.) Christians are ordered to 
abstain from the above as articles of food. Ac- 
cordingly such abstinence was practised during 
the first three centuries at least. We may gather 
as much from Minucius Felix (Octavius, ch. 30.). 
Yet at the time of the Reformation the precept 
had come to be so entirely disregarded, that the 
Augsburgh Confession (Append. 7.) considers it 
to be obsolete. Can any correspondent of “ N. & 
Q.” inform me during what century, between Min. 
Felix and the Reformation, this departure from 
primitive precept and practice began ? M. A. 

Lincolushire (East). 


“Oh! the flowery month of June,” §c. — Who 
is the author of a poem commencing — 
“Qh! the flowery month of June! again 
I hail as Summer’s queen. 
The hills and valleys sing in joy, 
And all the woods are green.” ? 


ANON. 


Durst. — What part of what verb is this word ? 
The Times the other day had the phrase, “ He 
durst not” do something, meaning, “ He did not 
dare,” using durst as the third person singular of 
the perfect. The Lowland Scotch constantly say, 
“TJ durstn't,” meaning, “I have been forbidden, 
and so do not dare.” Here it is the first person 
singular of the present (?). It does not seem to 
be used aflirmatively, but the phrase “ How durst 
you?” is common in Scotland. Here it is ap- 
parently the same as “ How darest thou ?” 

Ist Query. Is durst a (classical) English word 
at all? 

2nd Query. Is durst properly the same as darest? 
or is it related to dare in the same way as must 
seems to be to may? In support of this last 
hypothesis take the sentences I, Thou, He, may 
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not; I, Thou, He, dare not; I, Thov, He, must 
not; I, Thou, He, durst not. ANon. 


Hugh of Lincoln.—The date of the tragedy of 
which this boy was the hero, is given by Matthew 
Paris as 1255, “about the time of the festival of 
the Apostles Peter and Paul” (translated by Dr. 
Giles in Bohn’s Antig. Lib., iii. p. 138.). In the | 
following extract from the Hundred Rolls, the 
date of the occurrence is thrown back one year at 
least : — 

“ Com’ Linc’, 

“ Villata Lincolnie de Minorib; hominib; anno Dni’ E. 
Reg’ tercio. ——-——. 

“Tt? dit q’d q’da tera q’ fuit Walt’i de Killi’gholme | 
Militis in Brancegate @ escaet’ R’ p morte Vives Te Gros 
de Norwyco q’am_ Abraha de Lond’ tenet a tr’p Hugon’ 
prdi crucifixi ab anno r’ R. H. xxx° viij® et valet xx sol’ 
p ann’.” — Rot. Hund., vol. i. p. 322. 

Possibly, however, the a which I have Italicised | 
is redundant, and then the passage may read: 
“which Abraham of London (during the time 
when the boy Hugh was crucified) held since the 
38th year of the reign of King Henry,” &c. 
[1253-4]. But this rendering seems inconsistent 
with the specific mention of Hugh’s murder, which 
can hardly have been deemed worth notice in this 
connexion otherwise than as an epoch in local 
chronology. As such the Lincoln jurors would 
surely be more exact in preserving the precise 
date than Matthew Paris; to whose authority, 
therefore, theirs must be preferred. H. G. H. 

Gray’s Inn. 


* Cock my fud.” — What is the true meaning of 
the phrases “Cock my fud” and “ A gone Corby?” 
Sturnunn. 

Beckford: Letters from Spain. — Mr. Beck- 
ford, in the advertisements to his Letters from 
Spain and Portugal, states that several eminent 
writers having condescended to glean a few stray 
thoughts from these letters, he has at length been 
induced to lay them before the public. Will any 
of your readers kindly specify a few of the “ stray 
thoughts,” with the names of the writers who have 
appropriated thei ? C. 


Old Painting. —I shall feel obliged by any ex- 
planation of the subject of an anc ient painting, 


apparently by a Spanish master, which I have re- 


cently become possessed of, At the top the 
Blessed Virgin is represented seated on a cloud, 
with the child Jesus standing before her, his arms 
extended almost at right angles, whilst from each 
hand he drops a rosary of gold beads, the crosses 
depending from which are reverentially received 
by two kneeling figures; one on the right, in a 


monastic habit, kissing the cross, and the other on | 


the left, a female figure in the habit of a lady 
abbess, regarding it with admiration. Cherubims 
are represented round the head of the Virgin, and | 
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ls few lilies are thrown in on the foreground. 
Any account of the legend thus depicted would 
ote Y. B.N. J. 
| 
| 


Passage in Hegel.—I have heard that Dr. 
Whewell’s celebrated conjecture that the other 
planets and the stars might be “ spark: s struck off 
from the great anvils of the creation,” is borrowed 

| from Hegel. Can any of your correspondents 
refer me to the passages ? J. 


“Christian Magazine.” —Can any correspon- 
dent point out the | author of a small 12mo. volume 
of Divine Poems, the title as following: “ The 
Christian Mogazine, being a Collection of Divine 
Poems. P. artly done from ¢ Original Manuscripts?” 
pp- 292., London, printed by T. Dormer, 1739. 
| The preface is signed “35. A.” D. S. 


| Killingworth and Chamberlayne Families. — In 
A.D. 1635 the Rev. John Killingworth and Mary 
his wife, daughter of William Newton, Esq., of 
Lindfield, co, Sussex, sold the manor and estate 
of Gravetye, in the neighbouring parish of West 
Hothlye, to Henry Faulconer, Esq., in whose 
family that property till very recently remained. 
| In 1665 the Rev. John and Mary Killingworth, 
with William Killingworth (probably their son) 
and Elizabeth his wife, and their cousins Thomas 
Newton, Esq., and Elizabeth his wife, and Thomas 
Chamberlayne, Esq., and Mary his wife, were 
parties to a fine passed on a portion of the lay 
rectory of Lindfield. Any further information 
concerning the pedigree and descendants of these 
Killingworths will be very acceptable ; as would 
also any such information with reference to the 
| above-named Thomas Chamberlayne. Menor. 


Temple Family. — Wanted, any information re- 
specting an old and respectable family of the name 
of Temple, located for several generations at 
| Haukeswell and Barden, near Richmond, York- 
| shire ? A. S. S. 


Canne’s Bible. —I have seen it stated, that in’ 
one of Canne’s editions of the Bible, the word not 


* | is omitted in the following verse : — 


“ At that day ye shall ask in my name, and I say [not} 
unto you,” &c. — John xvi. 26. 
Will any of your correspondents say in which 
edition this omission is to be found ? 
| I take this opportunity of saying, I am greatly 
obliged by the kind reply (in the number for 
April 18) of your able correspondent Mr. Grorcr 
Orror to my Query respecting my copy of 7'yn- 
dale’s New Testament. My reason for thinking it 
Joye’s edition, is, it corresponds with the colla- 
tion of Lowndes, i.e. Mark begins on G iiii. (not 
G iv.); Romans on Ciiii. A “full page contains 
35 lines, &c. I regret to see, from Mr. Orror’s 
| Note, we are not to have a work he contemplated 
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on these “rare books,” everything from his pen 
on the subject being valuable. From observations 
I have seen on the works of both Anderson and 
Wilson, and from what is stated in “ N. & Q.” 
1* S. v. 154., let us hope he may be induced to 
change his mind. J. Grnson. 

Maidstone. 

Reference wanted. — Can any of your readers 
oblige me by telling me where in Livy I shall 


find the following: “ Barbaris ex fortuna pendet 
fides” ? D. F. 





Minor Queries With Answers. 


S. Ellyw, or Eluu.—What is known of S. Eluu ? 
The church of Llanelly, Carmarthenshire, is dedi- 
cated to her; likewise does the town take its 
name from the saint. Z/an meaning town, and 
Eluu. Norsa. 


[According to Jones’s Breconshire this saint, whose 
name is not mentioned in any of the lists, was a grand- 
daughter of Brychan. With her may have originated 
the establishment of Llanelly, Caermarthenshire. The 
church of Lianelieu, Breconshire, is called after her; and 
she is also the patron of Llanelly, subject to Llangattock 


Crickhowel in the same county, where her wake is held | 
on the Sunday next before the Ist of August (O. 5.), and | 


renders it probable that her name is only an abbreviation 
of Elined. If so, she would be the Almedha of Giraldus 
Cambrensis. The church historian, Cressy, says of her :— 
“This devout Virgin, rejecting the proposals of an earthly 
prince, who sought her in marriage, and espousing her- 
self to the Eternal King, consummated her life by a 
triumphant martyrdom. The day of her solemnity is 
celebrated every year on the Ist day of August.” She 
suffered on a bill called Penginger, near Brecon, in the 
fifth century. See Rees’s Welsh Saints, pp. 149. 156.] 


Antigropelos. — What is the derivation of this 
classical-looking appellation ? A. A. D. 

[The following conjectural derivation has been sug- 
gested for this apparently coined word: dvri, contra; 
yedw, comedo ; mds, limus ; i. e, mud-counteractors. } 


Dr. Rundle, Bishop of Derry. —In Johnson's 
Life of Thomson it is mentioned, that the publica- 
tion of his Winter, obtained for the poet the 
favour of Dr. Rundle, “a man afterwards unfor- 
tunately famous.” Are you able to state in what 
respect the divine referred to acquired an “ unfor- 
tunate” eminence of repute? He is celebrated by 
Pope as a bishop who “had a heart ;” and it may 
be added, that such of his letters as are included 
in the “elegant” and once popular compilation 


of Dr. Vicesimus Knox, are by no means un- | 


worthy of the place assigned to them, being cha- 
racterised by no ordinary gracefulness of style, 
and, saving perhaps a few levities not altogether 
clerical, by good sense and elevated feeling. It 
seems strange that more labour of explanatory 


“correspondence” of forgotten politicians, than 
on the sterling works of the great masters of our 
literature. The recent edition of the Lives of the 
Poets very inadequately supplies the deficiency. 
A. L. 


[On the death of Dr. Sydall, bishop of Gloucester, in 
1733, the Lord Chancellor Talbot, the friend and patron 
of Dr. Rundle, solicited the vacant see for the latter. In 
filling up vacancies in the English episcopate at that 
time, Bishop Gibson’s influence was most powerful; and 
he refused to sanction the appointment of Dr. Rundle, 
founded on his former connection with Whiston, noto- 
rious for his heterodox opinions. Consequently Dr. Benson 


| was appointed to the see of Gloucester; but shortly after- 
| wards (Feb. 1734-5) Rundle was promoted to the more 


lucrative bishopric of Derry. It is not, therefore, a cause 
of wonder that the appointment became “ unfortunately 
famous.” “What do you say,” demands Mr. Pulteney of 
Dean Swift, in a letter of March 11, 1735, “to the bustle 
made here to prevent the man from being an English 
bishop, and afterwards allowing him to be good Chris- 
tian enough for an Irish one? Surely the opposition, or 
the acquiescence, must have been abominably scandalous.” 
In Ireland, the appointment was naturally regarded with 
disfavour. Dean Swift, however, satirised the bishops 
with severity, as if dissatisfaction was occasioned solely 
by the superior qualities of their new brother: — 
* Rundle a bishop! Well he may — 

He’s still a Christian more than they! 

I know the subject of their quarrels — 

The man has learning, sense, and morals.” 

On personal acquaintance, Dr. Rundle acquired, by his 
amiable manners, the goodwill of his brethren; and in 
the language of Swift, was generally “ esteemed as a per- 
son of learning, and conversation, and humanity, and be- 
loved by all people.” The bishop died in Dublin, April 
14, 1745, in his sixtieth year. ] 


“ Rerum Anglicarum,” §c.—What is the date 
of the earliest printed edition of Rerum Angli- 
carvm libri quinque, auctore Gvlielmo Nevbri- 
I have before me the 12mo. edition 
printed at Antwerp, 1567. Is it at all scarce? 
What is the general opinion of the author as an 
historian ? 

[This is the first edition of William of Newbury’s 
Chronicle, and no doubt is very rare. Bishop Nicolson, 
Hearne, and Dr. Henry, commend the style and matter of 
this historian; and the Benedictine editors of the cele- 
brated Recueil des Historiens des Gaules et de la France, 
vol, xiii. pref. p. xiii., call him “a judicious writer, more 
attentive to relate the principal events than minute de- 
tails. His impartiality in the matter of Becket and 
Henry II., when everybody took part with the former, 
and abused the latter, is worthy of notice and commen- 
dation.” Fuller ( Worthies, iii, 424., edit. 1840) states, 
that his severe castigation of the legends of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth was owing to “ David Prince of Wales having 
denied him to succeed Geffrey in the see of St. Asaph, 
and therefore fell he so foul on the whole Welsh nation.” ] 
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Peacocks destructive to Adders.—1I have been 
assured that large flocks of peacocks are kept 
in Westmoreland for the purpose of destroying 
adders, which are numerous there. My informant, 
I am quite sure, believed what he stated to be the 


annotation should be bestowed on the superficial | truth; but I have some doubts on the subject. 
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Can any of your correspondents give further in- 
formation on the subject ? 

{The peafowl is the natural enemy not only of the 
adder, but of every kind of snake found in our island. A 
friend assures us, thi , ago he witnessed the fol- 
lowing curious scene in Gloucestershire. 





was attracted one morning by the loud call of a peacock, 
which was followed by the immediate flight of its con- 
geners to the spot whence it proceeded, Upon arriving 
there himself, the birds were ; 
each strikir 
coiled up, 


encircling an adder, and 
1g it on the head in turns, The reptile was 
apparently had just died. The blows had 
all been given close to the little orifice in the neck (the 
ear?*), which was very much lacerated. ] 














Replies, 
JAMES HOWELL. 
(2™ S. iii. 167. 212. 315. 410.) 

Your correspondent Dr. Riwpautr, although 
more correct than his predecessors, has, by con- 
fining his researches to Wood instead of turning to 
the Epistole Ho-Eliane, received very imperfect 
impressions as to the incidents in Howell's life 
referred to. 

As to the statement that Howell was employed 
at the Court of Madrid by James I., in vol. i. 
sec. 3., Letter v1., Howell, to his father, says : — 

“T was at a dead stand in the cours of my Fortunes, 
when it pleas’d God to provide me lately an employment 
to Spain, whence I hope there may arise both repute and 
profit. Som of the Cape Merchants of the Turky Com- 
pany, amongst whom, the chiefest were Sir Robert Napper 
and Captain Leat, propos’d unto me, that they had a 
great business in the Court of Spain in agitation many 
years; nor was it now their business but the hing’s, in 
whose name it is followed.” 

This appears to prove that Howell was really 
the agent of the merchants, and that his character 
of the king’s servant was assumed to gain addi- 
tional credit and security. The conclusion of the 
letter confirms this view ; and in subsequent let- 
ters to Captain Nich. Leat and others, he details 
the progress of his commission, ending, after the 
marriage between the Prince and the Infanta was 
broken off, with a letter dated London, Dec. 10, 
1624, to his father ; announcing his arrival there, 
the failure in his Spanish employment, and his 
own pecuniary disappointment. Reference to the 
same transaction is made in later letters. 

Soon after his appointment as secretary to Lord 
Scrope, he was elected to the new parliament for 
Richmond, and his letters are in a short time 
dated from London; between which city and 
York his time was divided, in both places evi- 
dently entirely as a retainer of Scrope, his ap- 
pointment remaining with the Lord President's 
resignation in June, 1629. He went to Denmark 
with the Earl of Leicester in 1632; and, among 
other interesting passages, the following, with a 





* “ Deaf as an adder,” 
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Henry T. Rirey. | 


His attention | 
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striking parallel from Worsaae’s Danes and Nor- 
wegians in England (p.79.), is highly so: — 
Howe tt, vol. i. sec. 5. Let. 1. 

“ The King was in an advantagious position to give 
audience, for there was a Parlement then at Rheinsburg, 
wher all the Vounkers met. Amongst other things I put 
my self to mark the carriage of the Holstein Gentlemen, 
as they were going in and out at the Parlement House ; 
and observing well their Physiognomies, their Com- 
| i te, I thought verily I was in England; 
for they resemble the English more than either Welsh or 
Scot (though cohabiting upon the same Island), or any 
other people, that ever I saw yet, which makes me verily 
believe that the Znglish nation came first from this lower 
circuit of Saxony; and ther is one thing that strength- 
neth me in this belief, that there is an ancient Toun hard 
by call’d Lunden, and an Island call’d Angles ; whence it 
may well be that our Countrey came from Britannia to 
Anglia.” 








xions, and G 


WorsAAE. 


“Tn the midland, and especially in the northern part 
of England, I saw every moment, and particularly in the 
rural districts, faces exactly resembling those at home. 
IIad I met the same persons in Denmark or Norway, it 
would never have entered my mind that they were 
foreigners. Now and then I also met with some whose 
taller growth and sharper features reminded me of the 
inhabitants of South Jutland or Sleswick, and particu- 
larly of Angeln; districts of Denmark which first sent 
colonists to England. It is not easy to describe peculia- 
rities which can be appreciated in all their details only 
by the eve; nor dare I implicitly conclude that in the 
above-named cases I have really met with persons de- 
scended in a direct line from the old Northmen, I ad- 
duce it only as a striking fact, which will not escape the 
attention of at least any observant Scandinavian traveller, 
that the inhabitants of the north of England bear, on 
the whole, more than those of any other part of that 
country, an unmistakeable personal resemblance to the 
Danes and Norwegians.” 





Returning from Denmark, he was occasionally 
employed in public matters ; and his commitment 
to the Fleet, so far from being any result of debt, 
as Wood insinuates, arose wholly from political 
for in his eagerness to procure wealth 
and distinction, no little intrigue was resorted to, 
and his gossiping freedom of speech was sure to 
offend. Vol. i. sec. 6. Letter xv. relates his 
arrest ; and in many other letters dated from the 
Fleet, especially Letter tumt., the preface to vol. ii., 
and Letters Lx, Lxi., and Lxx., his complaints, 
while quite consistent with imprisonment as a 
political offender, bear no trace whatever of such 
feelings as would actuate a spendthrift debtor. 

Dr. Rimpavtt’s information as to the date of 
the various editions is far from complete. The 
first edition, printed in 1645, was only the present 
first volume ; the second volume was printed in 
1647, the third volume in 1650, and the fourth 
volume in 1655 ; successive editions of the earlier 
volumes appearing also. 

I can endorse the remarks of Dr. Rrmpavtr as 
to the value of these letters: much information is 
to be found in them not otherwise accessible ; the 
anecdotes are amusing and descriptions racy, but 


causes : 
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they must undergo considerable pruning, if a large 
circulation was desired for a reprint; as unfor- 
tunately, words long since dead to ears polite, and 
anecdotes decidedly too free, are plentifully scat- 
tered. MonkcuESTER. 





TEMPLAR LANDS. 
(2™ §. iii. 427.) 

As a general rule, monastic lands, discharged 
from tithes as such, lose their privilege when 
lensed to a tenant. The exemption holds good 
only while the owner himself occupies and uses 
them. This is decidedly the case with regard to 
Templars’ lands. 

All lands formerly belonging to Cistercians, the 
Templars, and the Hospitallers, are similarly cir- 
cumstanced. So also are lands that belonged to 
other orders, if in their possession previous to the 
limitation of exemption to these three by Pope 
Adrian. Others, too, were specially exempted. 
The pages of “ N. & Q.” are too limited to allow 
of a minute detail of these cases, with all their 
varying circumstances. The above will be a suf- 
ficient reply to the question raised by S. J. W. 
For further elucidation I subjoin an extract from 
Godolphin's Repertorium Canonicum, p. 402. : 

“The order of the Premonstracenses were discharged 
of all tithes of their land, the which ‘ manibus aut sump- 
tibus excolebant propriis.’ All the chief monks paid tithe 
as well as other men, till Pope Paschal, at the Council of 
Mentz, ordained that they should not pay tithes ‘de labo- 
ribus suis ;’ and that continued as a general discharge till 
the time of Henry II., when Pope Adrian restrained it to 
three orders, viz., the Cistertians, the Templars, and the 
Hospitallers; and the discharge which the order of the 
Premonstracenses had was made by Pope Innocent the 
Third, by his bull. And after, in the Council of Lateran, 
‘ne Ecclesia nimium gravaretur,’ it was provided, that 
the privilege of the Templars should not extend to their 
farmers.” 

And now let me insert a Query arising out of 
the above statement. 

By the statute of 31 Henry VIII. the monastic 
possessions which came to the King by surrender 
were to remain exempt from tithes, the same as 
when held by the monasteries. It so happened 
that the lands of the Hospitallers came to the 
King by a special act of 32 Henry VIIL, and 
were not included in the above exemptions ; and 
the following case is cited by Godolphin (p. 400.): 
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“The Templars were dissolved, and their possessions 
and privileges, by Act of Parliament 17 Edward IL., | 
transferred to St. Johns of Jerusalem; and their posses- 
sions, by Act of Parliament 82 Henry VIII. cap. 24., given 
to the King, It was resolved, — That the King and his 
Patentees should pay Tithes of those lands, although the 
lands ‘ propriis sumptibus excolantur,’ because the privi- 





ledges to be discharged of Tithes were proper to Spiritual 
persons, and ceased when the person Spiritual was re- 
moved; and the Statute of 31 Henry VIII. of dissolutions | 
did not extend to such lands as came to the King by | 
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Special Act of Parliament, as those lands of St. Johns of 
Jerusalem did.” — See Quarles and Sparting’s Cas., More’s 
Rep. 

And again (p. 404.) : 

“In an action of debt upon the Statute 2 Edward VI., 
for not setting forth of Tithes, the Case was, the Lands were 
a parcel of the possessions of the Templars, whose lands 
were annexed to the Priory of St. Johns. The Templars 
had a special privilege to be discharged of Tithes of those 
Lands which ‘ propriis manibus excolunt.’ By a special 
act of 32 Henry VIII., the possessions of the Priory of St. 
Johns were given to the King by general words of all 
lands ‘in tam amplis modo,’ &c. as the Abbots held them. 
Resolved,—That the Defendant should not be discharged, 
nor have the privilege — for, by the Common Law, a Lay 
person was not capable of such a privilege, and the King 
should not have the benefit of the privilege until the 
Statute of 31 Henry VIII. But the Statute extends only 
to such possessions as came to the King by Surrender, and 
should be vested in him by that Act, and doth not extend 
to possessions which are vested in him by another Act, 
and these lands were given to the King by a special Act 
of Parliament, and therefore not discharged of Tithes?”— 
Cornwallis and Sparling’s Cas., Cro., par. 2. 


Is this the acknowledged law, that the Hospi- 
tallers’ lands, whether in the occupier’s own hands 


or Jet to others, are not discharged of tithes ? 
L. B. L. 





FIRST ACTOR OF HAMLET. 
(2™ S. iii. 408.) 


Richard Burbadge was undoubtedly the first 
actor of Hamlet, and his performance of this cha- 
racter is thus alluded to in the curious Funeral 
Elegy on the Death of the famous Actor, Richard 
Burbadge, who died on Saturday in Lent, the 13th 
of March, 1618: 

“No more young Hamlet, though but scant of breath, 

Shall cry *‘ Revenge!’ for his dear father’s death.” 

“In all probability (says Mr. Collier) the tragedy of 
Hamlet was first performed in the winter of 1601, and by 
this date Burbadge would seem to have become rather 
corpulent; Shakspeare, aware of this defect, as regards an 
ideal representative of the Danish Prince, makes the 
Queen allude to it in the fencing scene in the last act: 

“* King. 

Queen. 
Here, Hamlet; take this napkin; rub thy brows. 

Memoirs of the Principal Actors in the Plays of 
Shakspeare, 1846. 

Joseph Taylor, on the authority of Wright's 
Historia Histronica, 1699, is sometimes stated to 
have been the original Hamlet; but Wright 
merely says that he performed the part “ incom- 
parably well.” Taylor probably took the part 
upon the death of Burbadge. 

Downes, in his Roscius Anglicanus, 1708, has a 
curious passage bearing upon this point : 

“The Tragedy of Hamlet, Hamlet being performed by 
Mr. Betterton; Sir William (having seen Mr. ‘Taylor, of 
the Black-Fryers Company, act it; who being instructed 
by the author, Mr. Shakespear) taught Mr. Betterton,in 


Our son shall win. 
He’s fat and scant of breath. 


:” 
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every particle of it, gain’d him esteem and reputation 
superlative to all other plays.” 

Downes was certainly not aware that Taylor 
had a predecessor in the part, a fact which is fully | 
established by the passage in the elegy above 
quoted. 

If John Lowin acted the part of Hamlet at all, | 
which we can hardly doubt, it must have been | 
after Taylor had resigned it. The statement in | 
The Rise and Progress of the English Theatre, is 
derived from Roberts’ Answer to Pope, 1729. 
But Roberts merely states that Lowin acted 
Hamlet, not that he was the original performer of 
the part. 

Mr. WyLie may rest content that Mr. Payne 
Collier's statement in his Notes and Emendations | 
is perfectly correct. Epwarp F. Rimeautr. | 








ACADEMICAL DEGREES AND HABITS. 
(2™ S. iii. 451.) ; 
Dr. Gauntietr has not read my “ Notes & | 
Queries” quite correctly. Though “ it is of no con- 
sequence,” as Mr. Toots says, still I wish to explain. 
If Dr. Gauntietr will look at my former Note, 
he will see that I did not affirm that the musical 





“ education,” but that the “ whole musical process” 
(in order to the obtaining a degree) at Oxford 
had been hitherto very defective. However, it 
cannot be said that there was no profession of | 
musical education there, though avowedly most in- | 
sufficient. Some universities have professed to edu- | 
cate solely by means of prelections, and musical pre- 
lections, though few and far between, formed part | 
of the letter of the Oxford system. But certainly | 
Dr. Gauntietr might with justice reply, that 
candidates for musical degrees were not obliged 
to attend these; and consequently that no Uni- 
versity education was required as a prerequisite. 
Still I maintain, as an abstract principle, (I was 
not speaking of expediency or propriety, or of the 
positive laws of any University) that Universities 
are not bound to afford education to candidates 
for all degrees. To Bachelors for most degrees 
education is afforded either by the laws or the 
practice of the place, but surely not to Candidate 
Doctors. A latitude with respect to degrees in 
some faculties has been exercised, I think, by all the 
ancient Universities. In some instances, these 
honours were conferred merely after the appliva- 
tion of certain tests. How far the positive laws 
of Oxford may have interfered with this abstract 
liberty, in the case of musical degrees, I do not 
know. But Dr. Gaunttetrt will allow me to say, 
that I am not convinced, by any proof, of his 

maxim, that “the sphere of examination for de- | 
grees is necessarily correlative to the sphere of 

instruction.” It is not so in many instances | 
where a board, or an individual, has the right to 
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examine or test candidates for certain privileges, 
without any obligation to give the education. ‘The 
case of bishops examining candidates for Holy 
Orders is one in point. Now, as to Dr. Gaunr- 
Lett’s doubt, whether I considered the Oxford 
musical degree as honorary or not, surely my 
meaning is clear. I mentioned a test, which is in- 
consistent with the notion of a merely honorary 
distinction. I hope, however, Dr. GauntLertT 
will understand me as cordially rejoicing in the 
measures now taken at Oxford by the present 
excellent and accomplished professor, aided b 

the other efficient members of the Music School. 
I desire as much as Dr. Gauntett does to see 
the education in this respect not only nominally 
professed, but actually carried out. As to ex- 
aminations : — my obiter remarks as to the excess 
of examinations, had reference to the general 
spirit of the age, which seems in most places of 
education, and in our Universities, as far as the 
A.B. degree at least is concerned, to be pushing this 
method of test to a most vexatious extent. But 
I believe the examination in music now prescribed 
is thought by the best judges to be a matter of 
absolute expediency, and is no more than that the 
well-wishers of that noble science would all desire. 
What I demurred at was the modern tendency to 
consider examinations as an essential, if not the 
principal part of the test in all cases. I am anti- 


| quated enough in my ideas to deplore the aboli- 


tion of most of the ancient acts at Oxford (towards 
the beginning of this century), and the retention 
of examinations only. instead of making effective 
those ancient and noble exercises which had been 
suffered to become mere matters of form. 

As to degrees in grammar, my object was not 


| to question Dr. Gaunriett’s acquaintance with 


Fuller and Wood, but to seek from a well-read 
antiquary like himself some information not af- 
forded by them. Now as to the tailoring Notes 
that succeeded. Dr. GauntLeTT must under- 
stand that I supposed, as I think most people do, 
that what we call (perhaps improperly) the cas- 
sock, is essentially the same (though often varied 
abroad in colour and some details) with the sot- 
tana or soutane. Of course I meant the dung cas~- 
sock, worn with the gown, surplice, or robe; not 
the short one, worn only with the private dress. 
He will remember that I mentioned the soutane 
as being worn by ecclesiastical officers, whether 
lay or clerical, abroad, and, as I believed, by the 
members of some foreign Universities. When I 
said laymen had no right to it, I meant in our 
national Universities or churches; my observa- 
tions were confined to England and Ireland. I 
thought Dr. GauntiettT contrasted the use of 
this dress by D.D. with its absence in the case of 
other Doctors, as represented by Ackerman. I 
observed, therefore, that our clerical Doctors wear 
it, or may wear it, with the robe, not as part of 
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the academical dress, but as an ecclesiastical dis- 
tinction, The dress of the Christ’s Hospital boys 
is merely the old tunic, the common garb of lay- 
men, at least since the Saxon times, and modified 
in different ways at different periods. But I was 
quite ignorant of what Dr. Gaunr.ett states as 
to the scarlet and furred subtunic proper to 
LL.D.s and M.D.s. Will he do me the further 
favour of saying where this is prescribed, and at 
which of our national Universities (the question is 
not as to foreign customs) it was worn, or is still 
retained ? 

Another Query in connexion with my former 


Note. On reconsidering Wood and Fuller, I sus- 
pect that Doctor, Master, and Informator in 


Is this so? 
JouN JEBB. 


Grammar are convertible terms. 





CHATTERTON’S PORTRAIT. 
(2™ S. iii. 53.) 

J. M. G, thinks that “it is very unlikely that 
any portrait of Chatterton by Gainsborough ever 
was painted, as Mr. Futcuer mentions in his 
Life of Gainsborough; and that it was made 
during the intervals between 1768 and 1773, when 
he declined sending specimens to the Royal Aca- 
demy, and that this portrait was a master-piece.” 
The grounds alleged for this opinion are these : — 

“ Chatterton left Bristol for the metropolis at the end 
of April, 1770, and committed suicide there the latter 
end of August, in the same year. Now, unless it can be 
shown that Gainsborough painted his portrait in Bristol 
before April, 1770, it is highly improbable that during 
the few months that Chatterton resided in London he 
did so,” 

This statement may (unintentionally, I am sure, 
on the part of J. M. G.) mislead the readers of 
“N. & Q.” It is not asserted in the Life of 
Gainsborough that he painted a portrait of Chat- 
terton; nor is the period assigned by J. M. G. for 
the execution of such a work (between 1768 and 
1773) mentioned in connexion with the young 
poet. Before, however, quoting what the volume 
says on the subject, I must briefly allude to the 
circumstances which led to any reference to a 
portrait of Chatterton by Gainsborough. 

In answer to an advertisement which I inserted 
in The Times, requesting information on the sub- 
ject of that painter and his works, I received, 
amongst others, a letter from a Mr. Naylor (whose 
address J. M. G. may learn from the Eprror of 
“N. & Q.”), informing me that he was the pos- 
sessor of a fine portrait of Chatterton by Gains- 
borough. I immediately wrote to Mr. Naylor, 
desiring him to send me a full description of the 
picture ; and, shortly after, I received the follow- 
ing communication : — 


99 


“es 


“ The portrait is in. by 18 in., and reaches down to 
the boy’s waist, He is dressed in a green, apparently a 
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| charity, coat. 
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The hair falls very much over the fore- 
head, and reaches at the side to the shoulders. The face 
is looking sideways, and three parts of it can be seen, 
There has never been a doubt of its being a genuine 
Gainsborough: the beauty of the painting has been the 
praise of every artist who has seen it. Several persons 
from Bristol have seen it, and all declare it to be Chatter- 
ton. I had it 12 or 14 years back from a Bristol man, 
who is now dead. The painting is quite pure as it came 
from the easel. Chatterton appears to be about 16 or 17 
years of age.” 

As I was unable personally to inspect this pic- 
ture before the publication of the memoir, I 
merely alluded to it (when enumerating some of 
the “ famous portraits of famous men executed by 
Gainsborough during his residence in Bath”) in 
these qualified terms : — 

“ Jt is said that Chatterton also sat to Gainsborough, 
and that the portrait of the marvellous boy, with his long 
flowing hair and child-like face, is a master-piece.” — 
P. 87. 

There can be little doubt that if Chatterton 
ever sat to Gainsborough, he did so before leaving 
Bristol, i. e. before April, 1770. The fact of the 
subject of Mr. Naylor’s portrait being dressed 
“apparently in a charity-coat,” is noteworthy ; 
for it is well known that Chatterton was placed at 
Colston’s Charity School, and that he remained 
there till July 1, 1767, when he had not quite at- 
tained the age of fifteen. Mr. Naylor merely 
says that the youth represented is about sixteen or 
seventeen years old. At this period then, whilst 
he was still in the garb of a charity scholar, Chat- 
terton may have sat to Gainsborough. He needed 
neither a fine coat, nor a full pocket, to recom- 
mend him to the generous, genius-loving painter. 
Nor, it may be added, would the lad who desired 
to possess a cup with “an angel on it with wings 
and a trumpet to trumpet his name over the 
world,” be unambitious of the honour of baving his 
portrait taken by such an artist ; or he who offered 
“to furnish Mr. Walpole with anecdotes of paint- 
ing” be wanting in shrewdness in making his 
application. E. S. Furcuer. 

Sudbury. 





IRELAND'S TRAGEDY OF VORTIGERN. 
(2 S. iii, 442.) 

I observe in the above Number of “N. & 
Q.” an article written by a correspondent who 
was present at the representation of Ireland's 
tragedy, which took place on Saturday, April 2, 
1796. Being one of those who were fortunate in 
gaining admittance and a seat on the second row 
in the pit, Iam anxious, while my life is spared, 
to state what I saw and heard on this memorable 
occasion. I agree with your correspondent that 
the crowd and the rush for admittance were 
almost unprecedented. I do not think that 
twenty females were in the pit, such was the 
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eagerness of gentlemen to gain admittance. 
Mr. Ireland’s father, I remember, sat in the 
front box on the lower tier, with some friends 
around him. 
But I think your correspondent is mistaken in 
ascribing the following passages to the scene 
before him. 
and Mr. Kemble, grasping his own throat with 
ludicrous action, — that a slight laugh arose, — 
and he appeared to be struggling with convulsive 
laughter, and then burst a roar of genuine mirth 
from the pit, which was taken up by the whole 
house.” Surely there is exaggeration here, as well 
as mistake. There was little or no disapprobation 
apparently shown by the audience until the com- 
mencement of the fifth act, when Mr. Kemble, it 
was probable, thought the deception had gone on 
long enough. Such, I think, was Ireland’s own 
opinion ; for in his Confessions, published in 1805, 
I find the following account of the disapproval of 
the audience given by himself. Your corre- 
spondent’s extract I can find nowhere in the 
whole play. If anywhere, it must have occurred 
in Vortigern’s soliloquy in the fifth act, where 
alone allusion is made to “the progress of death 
upon the human frame.” 

Treland’s account, which I transcribe, is long ; 
but as it is a curiosity in dramatic occurrences, I 
think it is worth insertion in “ N. & Q.” 

I may be allowed to add, that the prologue was 
written by Sir James Bland Burgess, and spoken 
by Mr. Whitfield, who took the character of Wor- 
timerus in the play ; the epilogue was written by 
Robert Merry, Esq., and spoken by Mrs. Jordan, 
who sustained the character of Flavia. Mr. 
Charles Kemble, then a young man, was also a 
performer, I think, in the character of Pascentius. 
William Henry Ireland's account of the con- 
demnation of the play is as follows : 


“ Mr. Kemble, 


“ The conduct of this gentleman was too obvious to the 
whole audience to need much comment. I must, how- 
ever, remark, that the particular line on which Mr. 
Kemble laid such a peculiar stress was, in my humble 
opinion, the watchword agreed upon by the Malone faction 
for the general howl. The speech alluded to ran as 
follows; the line in Italics being that so particularly 
noticed by Mr. Kemble: 

“Time was, alas! I needed not this spur. 

But here’s a secret and a stinging thorn, 

That wounds my troubled nerves, O Conscience! Con- 

science ! 

When thou didst cry, I strove to stop my mouth, 

By boldly thrusting on thee dire Ambition: 

Then did I think myself, indeed, a god! 

But I was sore deceived ; for as I pass’d, 

And traversed in proud triumph the Basse-court, 

There I saw death, clad in most hideous colours: 

A sight it was, that did appal my soul ; 

Yea, curdled thick this mass of blood within me. 

Full fifty breathless bodies struck my sight ; 

And some, with gaping mouths, did seem to mock me; 

While others, smiling in cold death itself, 


His son was behind the scenes. | 


“Then catch him by the throat,’ | 


Scoffingly bade me look on that, which soon 
Would wrench from off my brow this sacred crown, 
And make me, too, a subject like themselves: 
Subject! to whom? ‘To thee, O Sovereign death! 
Who hast for thy domain this world immense ; 
Churchyards and charnel-houses are thy haunts, 
And hospitals thy sumptuous palaces ; 

And, when thou would’st be merry, thou dost choose 
The gaudy chamber of a dying king. 

QO! then thou dost ope wide thy boney jaws, 

And, with rude laughter and fantastic tricks, 

Thou clapp’st thy rattling fingers to thy sides: 
And when this solemn mockery is o’er, 

With icy hand thou tak’st him by the feet, 

And upward so; till thou dost reach the heart, 
And wrap him in the cloak of ‘lasting night.” 


Mr. Ireland then makes the following com- 
ments : 


“ No sooner was the above line uttered in the most se- 
pulchral tone of voice possible, and accompanied with 
that peculiar emphasis which, on a subsequent occasion, 
so justly rendered Mr. Kemble the object of criticism 
(viz. on the first representation of Mr. Colman’s Jron 
Chest), than the most discordant howl echoed from the 
pit that ever assailed the organs of hearing. After the 
lapse of ten minutes the clamour subsided, when Mr, 
Kemble, having again obtained a hearing, instead of pro- 
ceeding with the speech at the ensuing line, very politely, 
and in order to amuse the audience still more, re-deli- 
vered the very line above quoted with even more solemn 
grimace than he had in the first instance displayed. 


| This remark is not meant as invidious, foes as well as 


friends to the manuscripts allowed it; and according to 
the trite adage, ‘ What is by all allowed must be true.’” 
J. M. G., an Octogenarian, 

Worcester. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Archer Testimonial. — Mr. F. Scott Archer, to 
whom the photographic world is mainly indebted for the 
application of collodion to the photographic process, by 
which a complete revolution in the art was almost in- 


| stantly effected, has died without realizing any substan- 





tial benefit from what has proved a source of delight to 
thousands of amateurs, and of profit to thousands of pro- 
fessional photographers. Under these circumstances, a 
committee has been formed for the purpose of receiving 
subscriptions for the benefit of his widow and family. 
The committee, at the head of which are the names of Earl 
Craven, and of that zealous patron of photography, the 
Lord Chief Baron, consists of some twenty of the most 
distinguished amateurs and professors of the art. Sir W. 
Newton and Mr. Fenton are the treasurers, and Professors 
Delamotte and Goodeve the secretaries; and if all who 
have directly or indirectly benefited by Mr. Scott Archer's 
application of collodion contribute to this testimonial, there 
can be no doubt that the benevolent intention of the com- 
mittee will be fully realized. 





Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Swift and Stella (2S. iii. 422.) — The sup- 
posed consanguinity between Swift and Stella was 
discussed in the Old Series. In iv. 160. I sug- 
gested that it existed between Swift and the 
mother of Stella. Will no one search the registry 
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of Richmond in Surrey for her baptism? The 
name of her mother would in all probability be 
found there. Her own baptismal name, Esther, 
is so uncommon that it ought to identify her. 
The entry would occur soon after the 13th March, 
1681 (or 1682), when Swift says that she was 
born. It is uneertain whether the date he gives 
(1681) was old or new style. E. H. D. D. 


Passage in Malebranche (2™ §. iii. 389.) —I do 
not know the passage for which H. S. inquires in 
Malebranche, but the “ original” is — 

: Atheniensis. Mepvipedd ye why bpodroyycavres iv Tots eae 
mpooder. ws ci » Wvyn davein tpecBuTépa gwparos ovca, Kai Ta 
Wur5s Trav gwparos Evorro mperBirepa, 

Minias. Tlavy pév ody. 

Atheniensis. Tpémo 88 Kai 7Oy Kai Bovdyjoes Kai Aoytopoi 
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| redress. 


wai Séfar dAnOeis, Eriddrcrai re kai wvjat mpdrepa pijxovs cw | 


pater cai wAdrovs cai Bdlovs cai pouns ein yeyovora av, 
cimep Kai Wuxi sémaros.” — Plato, De Legibus, |. x. tom. ix. 
p. 90., ed. Bipont. 

H. B. C. 


U. U. Club. 


Longitude and Latitude (2™ S. i. 134, 243.) — 
The ancient geographers, according to Ptolemy, 
believed that the earth was inhabited to the extent 
of 180° from east to west and about 80° from south 
to north ; they had therefore (in his opinion) good 
reason to call the extent of it from east to west 
long., and from north to south lat. 

Joun Huspanp. 


Cordon bleu (2™ S. iii. 348. 437.) — C. has not 
correctly answered the Query of S. Ds. as to what 
constitutes amongst French cooks a cordon bleu ; 
and whether it is applied to a male or female 
artist? In a French cuisine the female subor- 
dinates to the chef are classified; one professing 
to be an adept in soups and sauces, another in 
roasts and stews, a third in pastry, &c. But one 
female, who unites in her own person the accom- 
plishments of all the others, is a cordon bleu. 


J. E. T. 


Champagne, when first mentioned? (2™ S. iii. 
290.) — This sparkling beverage was certainly 
known in the days of Charles Il. Thomas Shad- 
well, in his comedy of The Virtuoso, acted at the 
Duke's theatre in May, 1676, makes one of his 
characters say : — 

“Tis a wonder they do not come as the sparks do to a 
play-house too, full of Champagn, venting very much 
noise, and very little wit.” — Act II. Sc. 1. 

Epwarp F. Rimeactrr, 

Morgan O' Doherty (2™ §. ii. 218.) —I can as- 
sure H. E. W. that it was by no chance guess of 
mine that I ascribed the origin of this character 
in a to the late Captain Hamilton. I was 
assured of the fact from an undoubted source, 
which I regret I have not the liberty to mention 
publicly, and I cannot now obtain the permission 
to do so. There can be no doubt of the fact. 


Maginn, without doubt, contributed largely, and | unique. 
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so did Wilson and Lockhart, as well as your cor- 
respondent R. P. (1* S. x. 150.), and even the 
unsuspected Delta, as mentioned by Aird in 
Moir'’s Memoir, p. xxxiii. It is probable that the 
contributions of Sir Morgan O'Doherty were en- 
tirely Maginn’s, which date from July, 1824, to 
the last mention of the name in April, 1825. 
Both Hamilton and Maginn lived long after this, 
until 1842. The first O'Doherty paper appeared 
in February, 1819. Ss. 


Gravestones and Church Repairs (2™'S. iii. 366. 
453.) — On this grave subject, G. C. R. has made 
out a very just prima facie case of gravamina, 
though it is to be feared the time is past for any 
However, as a reply to his quasi Query, 
I would refer him to Burn’s Ecclesiastical Law, 
and to Prideaux's Guide to Churchwardens. From 
the former I copy the shortest paragraph which 
bears on the question; it is quoted from Coke: 

“For Grave Stones, Winding Sheets, Coats of Arms, 
penons, or other ensigns of honor, hanged up, laid or 
placed in memory of the dead, the property remains in 
the executors — and they may have actions against such 
as break, deface, or carry them away, or an appeal on 
felony.” 

During a long residence in my last parish, I 
had oceasion many times to remove damaged 
tombstones — but it was never done without first 
endeavouring to find the representatives of the 


| family, and requesting them to repair, which was 





generally done —if not, the incumbrances were 
removed. 

In this church, which has lately been restored 
(on the conservative principle), and the floor laid 
with tiles, all the memorials which were legible 
have been transferred to tiles (12 in. square), 
manufactured purposely by Messrs. Minton, and 
on these is indelibly recorded the name and date 
of the deceased. A series of these are arranged 
in patterns with other tiles, and produce a very 
beautiful and effective pavement; and it may be 
as yet an unique arrangement, for I believe it is 
the first thing of the kind which has been done. 

The destruction of every memorial of the dead 
cannot be too severely reprobated; though there 
are proofs enough that the unfeeling practice 
originated centuries before the nineteenth. 

H. T. Exxacomse. 

Rectory, Clyst St. George. 

May's Epigrams (2™ §. iii. 459.) —In your 
bibliographical memoranda of the sale at Messrs. 
Sotheby & Wilkinson, extracting, I presume, from 
the auctioneers’ catalogue, you say that “ the col- 
lection of epigrams and poems is not only unique 
but altogether unnoticed by bibliographers.” Let 
me inform future writers on bibliography through 
your pages, that there is a copy of this work in the 
library of Sion College; so that the book sold at 
the sale, though “ unnoticed,” is at any rate not 


W. Denton. 
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St. Viar (2™ S. iii. 47.) — CAnTasrRIGIEensis 
will find the following “Story of St. Viar” in 
D'Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature, ii. 32. 

“ Mabillon has preserved a curious literary blunder of 
some pious Spaniards, who applied to the Pope for con- 
secrating a day in honour of Saint Viar. His holiness, 
in the voluminous catalogue of his saints, was ignorant 
of this one. The only proof brought forward for his ex- 
istence was this inscription : 

S. VIAR. 
An antiquary, however, hindered one more festival in the 
Catholic calendar, by convincing them that these letters 
were only the remains of an inscription erected for an an- 
cient surveyor of the roads; and he read their saintship 
thus: 
PRAZFECTUS VIARUM.” 
N. M. F. 


Gonville and Caius Coll., Cambridge. 


Dyzemas Day (2™ §S. iii. 289.) —Dyzemas Day 
is’ tithe-day. In Portuguese, dizimas, dizimos, 
tenths, tithes; in Law Latin, decime, the same. 
Of course the farmers would consider Dyzemas 
Day an “ill-omened name.” There was a form of 
writ “ Decimis solvendis.” Tuomas Boys. 


Bleeding-Heart Yard (2™ §. iii. 254. 317. 456.) 
— The transposition of Heart and Hart was never 
more ludicrously exemplified than by a sign-board 
at the little village of Ufton in Warwickshire, where 
there is a small inn halfway up the hill, near the 
church, called the White Hart, and denoted by 
the figure of a human heart, or rather an ace of 
hearts, painted in white, —at least it used to be so 
a few years ago; and it was to this little inn that 
the bodies of the Rev. W. Atterbury, and the 
coachman of the Sovereign London coach from 
Birmingham, were carried, after being killed on 
the spot by the overturn of the coach in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood. ie En oe 


Upon the site now occupied by Ely Place and 
its adjacent streets stood the splendid town man- 
sion and gardens of the Bishop of Ely, which were 
contained within a walled enclosure of upwards of 
twenty acres. (Tallis'’s Illustrated London.) This 
residence the bishop was compelled by Queen 
Elizabeth to resign to her favourite chancellor, 
Sir Christopher Hatton. It was subsequently 
called after his name, and at Hatton House he 
died in 1591. Sir Christopher was succeeded by 
his nephew Newport, who took the name of | 
Hatton, and whose widow subsequently married | 
Sir Edward Coke. The Lady Hatton was a 
woman of imperious and violent temper, and was 
said to have entered into a compact with the evil | 
one, which compact expired on the night of a 
grand festival, at which his Satanic Majesty made 
his appearance in the guise of a cavalier of the | 
as and after treading a measure with the | 

ady Hatton, he lured her into the gardens, 
where he tore her in pieces. On the spot where | 











her bleeding heart was found, still palpitating with 
the last throes of life, now stands “ Bleeding 
Heart Yard.” _ This legend may serve to explain 
to Mr. Cuartsrera the spelling of the word. 


Joun Pavin Puaiurs. 
Haverfordwest. 


Slavery in England (2™ §. ii. 187. 256.) —In 
The Tatler, No. 245. for Nov. 2, 1710, Steele 
refers to the collars then worn by negro slaves. 
In a letter from “ Pompey,” who styles himself “a 
blackamoor boy,” and complains of the indifference 
with which he is treated by his mistress, he says,— 

“The parrot, who came over with me from our country, 
is as much esteemed by her asI am. Besides this, the 
shock-dog has a collar that cost almost as much as mine.” 

Vox. 

Charles IIs Knights and Baronets (2™ S. iii. 
427.) — A list of baronets created during this 
reign may be found in Collins’s Baronetage, ed. 
Wootton, 1741, or Courthope’s Extinct Baronets, 
8vo. 1835. 

They will also be found enrolled on the Patent 
Rolls of the respective years, now in the General 
Record Office — Rolls Department. 

The knights may be found in Philpot’s List of 
Knights. See Moule’s Bibl. Heraldica. 

A register of knighthoods is also preserved in 
the College of Arms. 8. E. G. 


Sir Thomas More's House at Chelsea (2™ S. i. 
324.) — The paper on this subject was most pro- 
bably a draft of that by Dr. King, intended by 
him for Hearne, and printed at length in Faulkner's 
Chelsea (2nd ed. vol. i. p. 118.). It affords con- 
clusive evidence that the house afterwards called 
Beaufort House was the home of Sir T. More. 

Hitherto there had been a slight doubt, because 
Aubrey states that Sir John Danvers personally 
informed him, his house — Danvers House — was 
the great Chancellor’s residence. Hearne, ap- 
ater on Aubrey’s authority (as appears by 
Cing’s letter), states the same. It is now, how- 





ever, certain Aubrey wasin error. Mr. Jones has 
proved (2 §. iii. 317.) that Danvers was at one 
time resident in Beaufort House. Hence the 
error. Faulkner makes no mention thereof. But 
how the articles Sir John showed the antiquary 
should have come to Danvers House is another 
point; perhaps the knight was jesting with his 
visitor ; I hope it was so. 

There could have been no reasonable doubt as 
to the accuracy of Dr. King’s remarks ; if any re- 
mained, Mr. Jonzgs has dispelled them. A unani- 
mous local tradition, and discoveries even now 
occasionally made, support Dr. King’s statement 
that Beaufort House was the “ poor house” of Sir 
Thomas More. 

The name of Danvers is still to be found in 
Chelsea. H. G. D. 
Knightsbridge. 
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John Sobieski and Charles Edward Stuart (2™ 
S. iii. 449.) — The history I have heard of these 
two brothers, is, that Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart had a son by his wife Princess Louisa of 
Stolberg. She was, as every one knows, an unprin- 
cipled woman, and she entered into a mercenary 
agreement with the Hanoverian government in 
England, that for a certain annuity to be paid to 
her, she would, without her husband’s consent, 
give up her child into the hands of any person 
they should appoint to receive him, to be brought 
up as a private gentleman. A Captain Hay was 
sent to take possession of the little prince. He 
brought him to England, and treated him as his 
own son. He afterwards lived with him, partly 
in England and partly in Italy; and when he 
grew up, married his daughter. They had one 
son, who married a Miss Allan, and took her 
name, as she had a considerable fortune. The 
secret of his birth was disclosed to the prince by 
his foster father, Captain Hay ; and by the prince 
to his son, Hay-Allan, who became the father of 
two sons: John Sobieski and Charles Edward, the 
subjects of Ruos Gwyn’s Query. Their father 
and grandfather both had an annual income from 
the English government, on condition that they 
were silent as to the secret of their parentage. 
The two brothers, now living, are not bound by 
any promise of secrecy, and never accepted 
money from the Hanoverian family. I have heard 
that Lord Lovat has examined their papers, and 
is convinced of the truth of their story. It is 


certain that they possess relics and documents | 
which can only be accounted for by supposing | 


them really to be members of the royal family of 
Stuart. Prince Charles married a relation of 
Lord Waterford’s, and has several children. The 
extraordinary likeness of Prince John to the pic- 
tures of Charles I., cannot fail to strike every one 
who sees him. This is, at least, a singular cir- 
cumstance. L. M. M. R. 


Inscriptions in Books (2™ §. iii. 425.) —In 
answer to J. G. N.’s suggestion, I send the follow- 
ing Note, written in the fly-leaf of an edition of 
the Epistole Obscurorum 
1710, “ impensis Hen, Clements, ad insigne Lune 
falcate in cemeterio wdis Divi Pauli.” 

“Ortuinus Gratius, who had been taught by Hegius, 
the schoolmaster of Erasmus, at Daventer, published a 
Fasciculus in which were collected some Epistole Claro- 
rum Virorum. He also wrote against Reuchlin, for which 
he is lashed in the Epistole Obscurorum Virorum. He 
replied in a book called Lamentationes Obscurorum Vi- 
rorum, but it was to no purpose; the laugh went against 
him. 
he was dead long before.” 


T.D. 


H. Jesten, M.A. (2° S. iii. 447.) — The Rev. 
Humphrey Jeston (not Jesten), master of the 
Grammar School, Henley-on-Thames, and author 


Virorum, printed in | 


Gratius died in 1542 as a man ; for as an author 
| 


of Poems published at Readinz, one of which was 
on the subject of Joseph and his Brethren, was 
afterwards rector of Avon Dassett, in Warwick- 
shire, where he died about tventy years ago. He 
was twice married, and lef. a large family of sons 
and daughters by his first wife, and one only child 
(a daughter) by his second, who was sister to the 
first. One of his sons still resides at Henley-on- 
Thames, where he has practised surgery nearly 
forty years. Another succeeded him in the living 
of Avon Dassett, of which he is patron as well as 
incumbent. There is another son, also a clergy- 
man, and another in the medical profession. 


B. LL. % 


Prideaux (2™ §S. iii. 426.) — As Dr. Rowland 
Taylor died in 1555, and Prideaux was not born 
till 1578, he must be presumed to have married 
the doctor's granddaughter, and not daughter. 

All his sons died before him, William in 1644, 
and Matthias in 1646; and three other sons, be- 
fore they had reached boyhood, were buried in 
Exeter College Chapel. 

Macxkenzis Waxcort, M.A. 


Mary Tofts, the Rabbit Woman (2™ S. iii. 428.) 
— A list of the tracts relative to this imposture 
which were published at the time, will be found 
in Manning and Bray's Surrey, i. 649. C. E. L. 


A complete collection of Tracts relative to Mary 
Tofts, both in print and manuscript, sold for 142. 
10s., at the dispersion of George Steevens’s library 
in May, 1800. J. X¥. 


Females at Vestries. — With reference to the 
inquiry of Anusa (2™ S. iii. 48.), and to Mr. 
Exiacomse’s observation (2™ S. iii. 438.) it may 
be worth while to state that in the year 1852 con- 
siderable interest was manifested in the parish of 
Hammersmith as to the appropriation of a sum of 
money, arising from the sale of waste lands, which, 
under an Act of Parliament, was at the disposal 
of the vestry. Rival projects were proposed, and 
a severe contest ensued. On this occasion many 
females exercised their undoubted right by voting 
on each side of the question. The issue was 
finally determined by a very small majority, which 
gave rise to a scrutiny, and finally to an appeal to 
the Court of Chancery as to the legality of the 
vestry upon some technical point, but no objection 
was raised as to the right of females to vote. 


J. M. 


Hammersmith. 


Trailing Pikes (2™ §S. iii, 448.) — Trailing 
| pikes are pikes trailed. A part of the old exer- 
cise of the pikemen, who at the word “ trail your 
| pike,” suffered it to trail on the ground behind 
| him. In modern military phraseology the act of 
| trailing arms is performed when the firelock is 

carried at the side in a horizontal position, and 
| grasped by the hand in the centre. 8. D. 8. 
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Draught (2™ S. ii. 388.)—In Scotland they 
lead corn into the stackyard, and they carry 
corn to market. They cart their own coals, and 
they drive coals for others, and they pay for the 
driving of coals, and ships carry coals to ports. 
Horses draw a load of anything in carts, and they 
carry persons on their backs. Henry StePnens. 


Nearsightedness (2° S. ii. 397.) — On a large 
farm in Berwickshire there were three women out 
of sixteen, and one ploughman out of six, near- 
sighted, and it was thought nothing extraordinary. 
The nearsighted women could neither single tur- 
nips nor riddle corn so well as the others; nor 
could the ploughman plough as well. The affec- 
tion is constitutional and hereditary. 

Henry STeruens. 

Arms of Simonet Family (2™ S. iii. 408.) — If 
4 will refer to the great work on Italian heraldry 
— Famiglie Celebri d’ Italia, da Pomp. Litta, 
Milan, fol. 1819, &e., he will find that the arms of 
the family of Simonetti de Calabria are, Az. a lion 
ramp., crowned, or, holding a cross fitchée, gu. 

E. S. Tayzor. 

Sebastianists (2™ S. iii. 344.) — The belief in the 
return of Don Sebastian may well be called a 
curious superstition; but I doubt whether the 
believers in it can justly be considered as consti- 
tuting a sect. The Brazilian believers alluded to 
by E. H. A. receive their faith from Portugal, 
where I have known many among the lower 
classes who await the reappearance of Don Se- 
bastiao. This superstition has been the cause of 
several false Sebastians, and of some popular com- 
motions in Portugal. 

It may be interesting for curious inquirers tc 


in consequence of discovering the following sen- 
tence in the stables, written in pencil : 
“Eheu! quam infortunii miserrimum est fuisse feli- 
cem.” See Gillman’s Life of Coleridge, i. 61. 
J. W. Farrer. 
Belet Family (2™ S. iii. 413.)—®. in his notices 
of the Belet family, has omitted to mention that 
Michael Belet, the son of Michael, founded 
Wroxton Priory (commonly called Wroxton 
Abbey), near Banbury, in Oxfordshire ; which is 
supposed, in the absence of precise dates, to have 
been done in the reign of Henry III. (See the 
new Dugdale, vi. 485.) The names of several 
members of the family are given in the carta fun- 
dacionis there printed, and it has been suggested 
that the name of the adjoining village of Balscote, 
which formed part of the endowment of the mo- 
nastery, denotes simply Belet’s cote. Obris. 


Cursing by Bell, Book, and Candle (2™ S. iii. 
370.) — The London Encyclopedia, s. v. “ Bell,” 
quoting from Staveley on Churches, gives a full 
description of this ceremony : 

“ Tt was solemnly thundered out once in every Quarter: 
the Fyrst Sonday of Advent, at comyng of our Lord 
Jhesu Cryst; the fyrst Sonday of Lenteen; the Sonday 
in the Feste of the Trynyte; and Sonday within the 
Utas (Octaves) of the blessed Vyrgin our Lady St. Mary.” 

Then follows a description of the solemn cere- 
mony, of the persons cursed, and finally the curse 
itself, ending : 

“Fiat: fiat. Doe to the boke: quench the candles: 
ring the bell; Amen, Amen.” 

J. B. Wirxrson. 

Childs Caul (2™ S. iii. 329. 397.) —A great 


deal of curious and interesting information on 





give a list of those princes, who, like Don Rode- 
ric, King Arthur, King James of Scotland, and 
many others, are believed to have survived dis- 
aster, and whose mysterious reappearance has been 
the subject of legend and romance. 

Hype Ciarke. 

The Metamorphosis of Tobacco (2™ S. iii. 364.) 
— This poem is ascribed to John Beaumont on 
the authority of a MS. note, written in a contem- 
porary hand, on the title-page of the late George 
Chalmers’ copy. See Dyce’s Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Introduction, p. xxiii. note. 

Epwarp F. Rrsavrtr. 

“ A sorrow's crown of sorrow” (2™ §. iii. 369.) 
— The original thought was long before Boetius | 
expressed it. Two lines, 1121, 1122, in Eurip. 
Iphig. In Tauris, are translated by Anstice : 

“ But woe to him, who left to moan, 
Reviews the hours of brightness gone.” 

The following anecdote of Coleridge gives reality 
to this thought. Coleridge enlisted in the 15th, 
Elliott's, Light Dragoons. It seems that Captain 
Ogle’s attention was drawn to the young recruit 


this subject, extracted from numerous works, is 
in the 3rd volume of Sir Henry Ellis’s edition of 
Brand's Popular Antiquities, pp. 59—62. One of 
my children was born with a caul, which is now 
in my possession. W. H. W. T. 
Somerset House. 





Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON RECENT BOOK SALES. 


The following MS. Diary was sold at Soruzny & WIL- 
KINSON’s, on June 10, 1857: 


198. Diary (Manuscript). The Private Diary of Sir 

Humphrey Mildmay of Danbury, extending from the 

year 1633 to the year 1652, one of the most eventful 

periods in English History, very neatly and closely 
written, pp. 488, entirely unpublished, 57. 15s. 

This is a transcript, made at great labour, of the most 
interesting early unpublished diary known to exist. 
It is full of the most valuable notices of events, 
families, and personages of the times, and records 
numerous minute particulars nowhere else to be met 
with. ‘The writer pens down everything without the 
slightest reserve, and includes special notices of his 
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own vices and follies. He was not on good terms 
with his wife, and he records his infidelity to her 
with the greatest nonchalance. It is certainly his 
own deliberate act in perpetuating the memory of an 
irregular life. An edition of this Diary, with a co- 
pious index, would form an acceptable addition to 
our local and historical stores. It is unusually 
minute in its statements, and so extensive that this 
transcript, at the usual charge for such matters, 
would cost at least 20” It sold for 5i. 15s. 

The original is the Harleian MS. 454. At the end of 
the volume, which have not been transcribed, are 
about 160 closely-written pages of Sir Humphrey 


Mildmay’s accounts and expenses, which are curious | 
as showing the prices of some articles in the middle | 


of the seventeenth century. Tobacco was a principal 
item in his expenditure, and cost him ls. per ounce; 
whereas for a leg of mutton he paid only 10d. Like 
Pepys he frequently visited the theatres, e.g. “To a 
pretty and merry comedy at the Cocke, Is.” “To a 
play called Rolloe at the Globe, 1s. 6d.” “To Mr. 
yunter (!) for pease and strawberries, 1s, 4d.” 





The following interesting Autographs were sold by 
Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, on June 12, 1857: — 

158. Byron (Lord) 24 pages 4to. La Mira, near Venice, 
August 9, 1817. 42 12s. 6d. 

The interest of this letter may be conjectured from the 
opening paragraph : — “It has been intimated to me 
that the persons understood to be the legal advisers 
of Lady Byron, have declared ‘ their lips to be sealed 
up’ on the causes of the separation between her and 
myself. If their lips are sealed up, they are not sealed 
up by me, and the greatest favour they can confer 
upon me will be to open them.” A most important 
document in vindication of Lord Byron’s character. 

279. Dramatic Autographs. A matchless Series of 

Autographs, mostly being carefully selected and interest- 
ing Letters, skilfully inlaid and illustrated with Portraits, 
of which some are unique in state or impression, and 
many are of considerable scarcity, forming 9 volumes, 
imperial 4to., in purple morocco, bound by Clarke and 
Bedford, in their best manner. Also, “Lane’s Dramatic 
Sketches,” a series of Lithograph Portraits, illustrated 
with Autograph Letters, forming a 10th volume, uniform 
in size and binding with the other nine. 145i. 

No description in general terms can do justice to this 
magnificent series, which has been framed and per- 
fected with the utmost taste, and at a cost of several 
hundred pounds. The following are the Autographs 
contained in Vol. I.: — Mrs. Abington, Mrs. Alsop, 
R. Baddeley, Spranger Barry, John Beard, Mrs. G. 
A. Bellamy, Will. Brereton, Colley Cibber, Mrs. Cib- 
ber, Mrs. Clive, G. F. Cooke, Mrs. Crouch, Tho. Davis, 
Tho. Doggett, John Edwin, Miss Farren, Samuel 
Foot, David Garrick, Mrs. Garrick, Miss Harrop, 
John Henderson, Cha. Holland, J. G. Holman, Tho. 
Hull, Mrs. Jordan, Edm, Kean, Tho. King, James 
Lacy, W. T. Lewis, Cha. Macklin, Miss Macklin, 
John Moody, Hen. Mossop, Jos. Munden, John 
O’Keefe, Mrs. Oldfield, Will. Oxberry, John Palmer, 
Rob. Palmer, Will. Parsons, Miss Pope, Mrs. Powell, 
John Quick, James Quin, Sam. Reddish, John Rich, 
David Ross, Tho. Sheridan, Will. Smith, Rich. Suett, 
Dan. Terry, Ralph Wewitzer, Tate Wilkinson, Hen. 
Woodward, Rich. Wroughton, E. R. Yates, Mrs. 
Yates, Miss Young. 

The remaining Volumes continue the series through 
the successive periods of KemBie, the elder Kean, 
and Macreapy, to the year 1852, embracing a 
period of about 100 years. 


! 


Letters of and relating to Admiral Viscount Nelson. 


107. Nelson (Horatio, Viscount). Holograph Letter, 
8 pages 4to., to Lady Hamilton, respecting his “ adopted” 
child Horatia. Victory, Aug. 13, 1804. 1/. 12s. 

This letter was intended to blind Sir W. Hamiltga as 
to the child’s parentage. It is not printed in the 
Pettigrew Memoirs of Nelson. 

108. Nelson. Holograph Letter, 3 pages 4to., to Lady 
Hamilton, relative to political and naval matters, and 
mentioning various persons of rank. Victory, 22 Sep. 
1804. 1. 14s. 

This letter was printed by Pettigrew, but the endearing 
expressions omitted. He laments “people’s cu- 
riosity,” but defies them “to find anything but my 
sincerest and devoted love for you, of which I am 
proud, and care not, my dear Emma, who knows it.” 

189. Nelson (Rev. Edmund) Father of Lord Nelson, 
| A.L.s., to his son Horatio. Burnham, Oct. 8, 1801. 34. 3s. 

“ Upon the return of peace I may, with a little variation, 
address you in the words of an Apostle, and say, you 
have fought a good fight, you have finished your 
military career with glory and honour, henceforth 
there is laid up for you much happiness, subject in- 
deed in this present time to uncertainty, but in y® 
future state immutable and incorruptible.” 

192. Nelson. A.L.s., 2 pages 4to., to Mr. Pollard, 
written with the right hand. May 27,1794. 14. Is. 

Ordering some necessaries. “I have also to request 
that you will have the goodness to send me an ac- 
count of what I am in your debt, that I may pay it 
before the French knock me on the head.” 

193. Nelson. A.L.s., 8 pages 4to., to Mr. Suckling, 

| written with the right hand, Off Minorca, June 20, 
1795. 21. 6s. 

Expressing ardent desire to fall in with the enemy — 
“God send us a good and speedy meeting. . . . 
Nothing could give me more pleasure than a good 
drubbing to them, and in ‘ Agamemnon’ we are so 
used to service that not a man in the ship but what 
wishes to meet them.” 

194. Nelson. A.L.s., 4 pages 4to., to Mr. Suckling, 
written with the right hand, Agamemnon, off Marseilles, 
Oct. 27, 1795. 22. 12s. 

Important. Expressing his opinion of the duplicity 
of the Court of Vienna, and the futility of Conti- 
nental Alliances. . “Tt is clear the French 
nation wish to be a Republic, and the best thing 
we can do is to make the best and quickest leave we 
can. . . . To me all Frenchmen are alike. I 
despise them all.” He is disappointed at the amount 
of prize money which has fallen to his share, &c. 

195. Nelson. A.L.s., 3 pages 4to., to Mr. Suckling, 
written with the right hand. Off Gibraltar, Nov. 29, 
1796. 2. 2s. 

Interesting. “My professional reputation is the only 
riches I am likely to acquire this war.” He has, 
however, received from Lord Spencer, the fullest and 
handsomest approbation of his spirited, dignified, 
and temperate conduct, both at Leghorn and Genoa, 
After mentioning some anticipated operations, he says, 
“As to our future movements I am totally ignorant 
of, nor do I care, what they are. I shall continue to 
exert myself in every way for the honour of my 
country.” 

196. Nelson. A.L.s. 3 pages 4to., to Mr. Suckling, 
written with the right hand. Irresistible, off Logos Bay, 
Feb, 23, 1797. 41. 

Very interesting. After congratulations on Miss Suck- 
ling’s marriage, he says, “ the event of the late battle 
has been the most glorious for England, and you will 
receive pleasure from the share Thad in making a 
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most brilliant day, the most so of any I know of in 
the annals of England. Nelson’s patent bridge for 
boarding First-rates will be a saying never forgotten 
in this fleet where all do me that justice I feel I de- 
serve. The ‘Victory,’ and every ship in the fleet 
passing the glorious group, gave me three cheers,” 
&c. [The action off Cape St. Vincent, was fought 
on Feb. 14th. 

197. Nelson. A.L.s., 1 page 4to., to Mrs. Suckling, 
from Mr. French’s collection. Nov. 18, 1800. 12 10s. 

This letter, written with the left hand, is signed, 
“NELSON OF THE NiLz,” a form of signature we 
have but seldom seen. 

198. Nelson. A.L.s., 4 pages 4to., to Lady Hamilton. 
Franked. Written with the left hand. [Feb. 16, 1801.] 
21. 6s. 

“ Had I been Lord Spencer, I should have detached one 
Nelson as a much more likely man to come up with 
the enemy, and to beat them, than the man they 
have sent — Sir Robert Calder.” In a postscript he 
says, “I would steal white bread rather than my 
god-child should want —I fear saving too much, 
admire what you say of my god-child. If it is like 
its mother, it will be very handsome, for I think her 
one, aye, the most beautiful woman of the age. Now 
do not be angry at my praising this dear child’s 
mother, for I have heard people say she is very like.” 

199. Nelson, A.L.s., 3 pages 4to., to Alex. J. Ball, Esq., 
Commissioner of the Navy, written with the left hand. 
June 4, 1801. 12. 11s. 6d. 

A very interesting friendly letter, commencing with 
these apologetic remarks: “Although I may not 
answer letters regularly or perform many other little 
acts, which the world deems as of the very utmost 
importance, and for the omission of which it is ne- 
cessary to cut each other’s throats,” &c. 

200. Nelson, A.L.s., 4 pages 4to., to Lady Hamilton, 

written with the left hand. June 13, 1801. 2J. 2s. 

Commences, “ My dearest only true friend; and you 
are true because I am, and I am because you are; we 
have no dirty interests.” He is anxious for the ar- 
rival of Admiral Pole, that he may take his departure 
homeward. “My nails are so long, not cut since 
February, that I am afraid of their breaking, but I 


— 








should have thought it treason to have cut them, as | 


long as there was a possibility of my returning for 
my old dear friend to do the job for me.” Speaking 
of a projected journey into Wales, he says, “but in 
the party there will be Mr. Greville, I am sure will be 
a stop to many of our conversations, for we are used 
to speak our minds freely of Kings and beggars, and 
not fear being betrayed.” Concludes, “ best regards 
to Mrs. Nelson.” 

201. Nelson, A.L.s., 2 pages 4to., to Lady Hamilton, 
written with the left hand. Medusa, off Calais, Aug. 4, 
1801. 32. 10s. 

Commences, “ My dearest Emma, Your kind and truly 
affectionate letters up to yesterday are all received. 
Ten times ten thousand thanks for them, and for 
your tender care of my dear little charge Horatia. I 
love her the more dearly, as she is in the upper part 
of her face so like her dear good mother, who I love, 
and always shall with the truest affection.” 

202. Nelson, A.L.s., 3 pages 4to., to Lady Hamilton, 
written with the left hand. Amazon, Sept. 23, 1801. 
2/. 2s, 

Commences, “My dear Emma, I received your kind 
letters last evening, and in many parts they pleased 
and made me sad; so life is chequered, and if th: 
good predominates, then we are called happy. I 
trust the farm will make you more so than a dull 
London life. Make what use you please of it; it is 








as much yours as if you bought it. . . . . The vaga- 
bond that stole your medal will probably be hanged 
unless Mr. Varden will swear it is not worth fort 

shillings, which I dare say he may do with a a 
conscience. I should not wish it to be brought into 
a Court of Law, as the extraordinary nature of the 
Medallion will be noticed. I am sure you will not 
let any of the Royal blood into your house; they 
have the impudence of the devil. His mother was a 
bastard of my relation’s Sir Edward Walpole.” Re- 
curring to the farm:— “Whatever you do about it 


will be right and proper; make it the interest of the © 


man who is there to take care I am not cheated 
more than comes to my share, and he will do it; 
poco, poco, we can get rid of bad furniture, and buy 
others: all will probably go to Bronté one of these 
days. I shall certainly go there whenever we get 
peace.” 

203. Nelson, A.L.s., 3 pages 4to., to Lady Hamilton, 
written with the left hand. Amazon, Dungeness, Oct. 3, 
1801. 12. 16s. 

* Your kind letters of Wednesday night and Thursday 
morning I have just received, and I should be too 
happy to come up for a day or two, but that will not 
satisfy me, and only fill my heart with grief at sepa- 
rating. Very soon I must give in, for the cold 
weather I could not bear, besides, to say the truth, I 
am one of those who really believe we are on the eve 
of peace. .... I have had rather a begging letter 
from Norwich, but I cannot at present do anything, 
for I have nothing; but, my Emma, for heaven’s 
sake never do you talk of having spent any money 
for me, I am sure you never have to my knowledge, 
and my obligations to you can never be repaid but 
with my life. Ever, for ever, yours faithful till 
death, Netson AND Bronte.” 

205. Nelson, A.L.s., 4 pages 4to., to Lady Hamilton, 
a _ the left hand. Franked. Amazon, Oct, 13, 

9 

“ Thank God there is no more than nine days to the 
cessation of hostilities, after that they can have no 
pretence. My complaint is a little better, and you 
cannot think how vexed I am to be unwell at a time 
when I desire to come on shore, and to enjoy a good 
share of health. - I have this day received 
a curious letter from the Order of Joachim, in 
Germany, desiring to elect me Knight Grand Com- 
mander thereof. I shall send it to Mr. Addington, 
that he may give me his opinion, and obtain, if pro- 
per, the King’s approbation : — this is very curious.” 

In a postscript: “Mr. Pitt has just been on board, and 
he thinks it is very hard to keep me now all is over. 
He asked me to dine at Walmer, but I refused. I 
will dine no where till I dine with you and Sir Wil- 
liam. Ever, my dearest only friend, yours most 
affectionately, N. B.” 

206. Nelson, A.L.s., 3 pages 4to., to Le Commandeur 
Ivanowitz de Wittewode, written with the left hand. 
Merton, Surrey, Feb. 22, 1802. 12 9s. 

“ It was [with] his Majesty’s full and entire approba- 
tion and consent that I might receive the honour of 
Knight Grand Commander of the Order of St. Joa- 
chim. I have now therefore only to assure the Noble 
Order that I am duly impressed with the great 
honour conferred upon me, and that it shall be the 
study of my life to endeavour by future actions to 
merit the continuance of their good opinion.” 

207. Nelson, A.L.s., 3 pages 4to., to Alex. J. Ball, Esq., 
written with the left hand. Victory, Nov. 25, 1804. 
2. 2s. 

Desiring intelligence of the Algerine Fleet, which he is 
anxious to waylay and destroy... . “If you can 


. 
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tell me that his cruizers have this year taken a single 
Maltese vessel, I will try and take or destroy his 
whole fleet, .. . . but I will not strike unless I can 
hit him hard . . . . all or none is my motto.” 


Paintings, §c. 


996. Lunardi’s Ascents, Handbill and Print of the as- 
cent from the Artillery Ground, 1784, and variation of the 
same; Garnerin on the Thames, various portraits, and 

various rare prints, published 1784-85; his triumphant 
entry into Tottenham Court Road, 1785; &c. 22. Highly 
curious. 2/. 18s. 

828. Portrait of Vincent Lunardi. 
Bl. 3s. 

829. Portrait of George Biggin, Esq., after whom the 
coffee-biggin is named; one of the first Englishmen who 
ascended in a balloon (with Lunardi and “Mrs. Sage, in 
1785). Sir J. Reynolds, 2/. 12s. 

330. Portrait of Mrs. Sage, the first Englishwoman 
who ascended in a balloon (with Lunardi and Mr. Biggin 
in 1785). Sir J. Reynolds. 32. 8s. 

833. Portrait of W. Windham, the first M.P. Aero- 
naut. 22. 

338. Two framed engravings. Scarce View of Lunardi’s 
second ascent. 


Ireland. 31. 3s. 


Sir J. Reynolds. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, BTC. 


Among the many books waiting for our notice, are two 
volumes entitled Phantasmata, or Illusions and Fanati- 
cisms of Protean Forms productive of great Evil, by Dr. 
Madden, which, while they are interesting to the historical 
student for the materials which they bring before him on 
the subject of many remarkable phases of history, are 
especially so to the philanthropist and social reformer 
from the pictures which they furnish of the failings, in- 
firmities and passions of mankind—as manifested in 
those occasional epidemic fanaticisms which are some- 
times marked by outbreaks of popdlar phrenzy, sometimes 
by outbreaks of superstition, and sometimes of spiritualism. 
Dr. Madden treats of these infirmities of noble and ignoble 
minds very amusingly, and the reader who desires in- 
formation on the subject of the Sorcery of Ancient Times 
— Swedenborg, 8. Theresa, the Inquisition, the Witch- 
craft Mania, Lycanthrophy, the Flagellation and Dancing 


Manias, Demonopathy in Romanist Convents, Theomania | 
a | 


in Protestant countries, &c., will find in Dr. Madden much 
to interest him, and in the numerous authorities which he 
cites, the means of pursuing his inquiries. We ought to 


add, that a large portion of Dr. Madden’s second volume | 


is devoted to the history of Joan of Arc. 


Be the author of The Fairy Family, a Series of Ballads 
and Metrical Tules illustrating the Fairy Mythology of 


Europe, who he may, he has read with a loving heart the 
folk lore of Europe ; with the delicate taste of a 
woman, its most beautiful and touching points; and with 
no small skill in poesy woven them into a pleasant series 
of ballads and roundelays: and in his endeavour to pro- 
duce a series of tales, based on fictions unequalled in 
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interest and beauty, in that form of composition which is 
unquestionably most effective — ballads of various struc- 
ture and rhythm —he has been eminently successful. The 
work will unquestionably be popular in the nursery and 
out of it. 

So far akin in its nature to the foregoing, that it is 
based on folk lore, is a small local publication which has 
just reached us, and which deserves a place on the shelves 
of every collector of popular rhymes, phrases and customs, 
It is entitled The Popular Rhymes, Sayings, and Proverbs 
County of Berwick, with Illustrative ‘Notes, by George 
Henderson, and is very appropriately dedicated to Robert 


| Chambers. 


The new volume of Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Lord 
Chancellors and Keepers of the Great Seal of England, 
has just been issued, 
and contains the Lives of Lord Macclesfield, Lord Chan- 
cellor King, Lord Talbot, Lord Hardwicke, Lord North- 
ington, and Lord Camden. 

rhe new volume of The Works of Thomas Carlyle con- 
tains his two celebrated biographies, viz. his Life of Fried- 
rich Schiller, first published by him in 1825, and which 
probably contributed more than any other single work to 
spread abroad in this country a love for, and the study of, 
German literature; and his Life of John Sterling, pub- 
lished in 1851, Although Mr. Carlyle seems to have been 
unwilling to reprint his Schiller, many, very many, will 
e that he has done so. 
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